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A HISTORY OF THE J A RANCH* 
HarLeY True Burton 
PREFACE 


The history of Texas, as I see it, could be conveniently divided 
into four stages: namely, the Indian Stage, the Hunter Stage, 
the Cowman Stage and the Farmer Stage. A complete history 
of the Panhandle of Texas, which is the last part of the State 
to be settled, would include an account of the development of 
this part of Texas during the four historical periods named 
above. 

The Panhandle of Texas comprises that portion of the State 
bound on the east and north by Oklahoma, on the west by New 
Mexico, and on the south by an imaginary line beginning at the 
intersection of Red River with the one hundredth meridian on 
the east, extending westward to Texico. Just after the Civil 
War, during that period known as the Reconstruction Period, 
cattle ranches began to spring up all over the Panhandle. Nat- 
urally, a great deal of the history of this section is to be found 
in the history of these ranches, and, oddly enough, very little has 
been done with reference to giving the history of these ran¢hes. 

It shall be my purpose to give as complete a history as is pos- 
sible with the information I have in hand of the first cattle ranch 
established in the Panhandle of Texas. 

This was, and is today, known as the J A Ranch. It was 
established by Colonel Charles Goodnight in 1876 on the Palo 

*A Thesis, presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of The 
University of Texas in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts, June, 1927. 
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Duro Canyon (now spelled Paloduro, since the establishment of 
a post office at Paloduro, Texas). This ranch was located in 
what is now Armstrong, Briscoe, Donley, Hall, Randall and 
Swisher Counties. The main ranch was divided into two ranches, 
the J A Ranch and the J J Ranch, when the ranch was first 
established. A little later, 1884, the holdings got so large that 
still another ranch was located, known as the Tule Ranch. In 
1882 the Quitaque Ranch, better known as the F Ranch, was 
established and managed by Colonel Goodnight for Mrs. Adair. 
It was located in Briscoe, Floyd, and Motley Counties. The 
land holdings were gradually increased by purchase and lease 
until at one time the land actually grazed by the combined in- 
terests reached a total of more than a million acres. The herd 
was increased until at one time there were about nine thousand 
head of high-grade Hereford cattle and over 60,700 in the main 
herd with a calf branding of sixteen thousand head, not includ- 
ing the F Ranch cattle. Today the J A Ranch includes part of 
the original holdings of the J A and J J Ranches only, and there 
are only 397,800 acres of land and about 25,000 head of cattle. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to the follow- 
ing named persons who made this thesis possible: Colonel 
Charles Goodnight, Mr. Henry W. Taylor, Mr. J. W. Kent, Judge 
O. H. Nelson, Mr. T. D. Hobart, Mr. M. E. (Mitch) Bell, Mr. 
M. T. (Doc) Howard, Mr. J. W. (Johnnie) Martin, Mr. Joe 
Horn, Mr. Fain (Huck) Kent, Mr. Ernest (Tunnie) Kent, Mr. 
Clinton Henry, Mr. Jim Wilson, Mr. Jimmie Moore, Honorable 
James Wadsworth, Jr., and Mrs. Rex Rogers. 

In order that the reader may know that these persons are com- 
petent to speak authoritatively about the J A Ranch, a word of 
explanation is necessary with reference to each one of these 
persons. 

Colonel Goodnight, now of Clarendon, established the J A 
Ranch and managed it for ten years. Henry W. Taylor (nephew 
of Colonel Goodnight), a retired hardware merchant and the 
present Mayor of Clarendon, came to the J A Ranch in the early 
eighties and lived on it for six years. J. W. Kent, present super- 
intendent of the J A Ranch, has been connected with the ranch 
about forty years. Judge O. H. Nelson came to the Panhandle 
in 1878 and was manager of the Shoe Bar Ranch owned by Lea 
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Coleman and Lee Dyer, with headquarters at Deep Lake, near 
where Leslie, Texas, is now. In 1883, Judge Nelson and Colonel 
T. S. Bugbee bought the Shoe Bar Ranch and Nelson continued 
as manager of it until the nineties. He was also President of 
the Panhandle Cattle Raisers Association from 1882 to 1885. 
T. D. Hobart, present manager of the ranch, became manager 
of the J A’s in 1915. M. E. (Mitch) Bell worked on the J A 
Ranch several years during the early eighties, and at the present 
time owns a ranch, which he bought from the J A holdings. M. T. 
(Doc) Howard also worked on the J A in the eighties and owns 
a ranch today within the original J A holdings. Joe Horn, a 
cattleman of Clarendon, worked on the F and J A Ranches sev- 
eral years in the early eighties. Fain (Huck) Kent, son of J. 
W. Kent, has lived on the ranch all of his life. Ernest Kent, 
better known as (Tunnie), is also a son of J. W. Kent. He 
started with the wagon at the age of seven years. Clinton Henry 
came to the ranch in 1924 as cattle tally man and is bookkeeper 
today. Jim Wilson came to the ranch about thirty years ago 
and still works on it. Jimmie Moore has been working on the 
ranch eighteen years. Honorable James Wadsworth, Jr., United 
States Senator from New York, a nephew of the Adairs, was 
manager of the J A Ranch from 1911 to 1915. Mrs. Rex Rog- 
ers, the wife of a cattleman and wheat farmer, lives on the Rex 
Rogers Ranch twelve miles east of Tulia, Texas, which was a 
part of the old Tule Ranch. 

When the writer began to gather material for this thesis and 
began to ask these persons for interviews, they invariably asked, 
“What are you trying to do?” When I explained my purpose, 
they then asked, “Are you going to put it down like we tell it?” 
One man expressed himself in this manner: “If you are going 
to flower it up and make a pack of lies out of what I say; I do 
not want to have anything to do with it.” I assured him and 
all the rest of these persons that it was my purpose to give the 
facts Just as they told them to me. In keeping faith with them, 
I have attempted, in every instance, to give the data just as they 
gave them to me, and wherever possible, I have let them tell the 
facts in their own words. 

Chapter V, “The Indian Scare of 1890,” has nothing to do 
with the history of the J A Ranch except in an indirect way. 
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The writer has put it in for three reasons. In the first place, it 
shows how badly frightened the people were of the Indians even 
ten years after the last raid was made. In the second place, all 
of the old-time cowboys of the ranch insisted that a history of 
the J A Ranch would not be complete without an account of this 
“scare.” Finally, the writer has observed that the Indian Scare 
of 1890 or some amusing incident connected with it, is still a 
favorite subject for after-dinner speeches whenever there is a gath- 
ering of old-time settlers or old-time cowboys anywhere in the 
Panhandle. 

The writer wishes also to express his appreciation to Dr. E. C. 
Barker of the University of Texas, whose life work is the com- 
piling and writing a true history of Texas, and at whose sugges- 
tion this work was undertaken. 


CHAPTER | 
THe LAst GREAT EXPEDITIONS AGAINST THE INDIANS 


A history of the State of Texas is made up of the combined 
histories of the various sections which constitute the state. The 
older sections of this state have places and names which have 
more romance, interest, and significance attached to them than 
have other places and persons of different geographic location 
of the same era. At first glance, a student of the history of 
Texas would naturally consider that part of the state known as 
the Panhandle, comprising the twenty-six most northerly and 
sparsely populated counties,’ less interesting, perhaps, than San 
Antonio with its historic Alamo and its illustrious heroes, and 
this is true; nevertheless, the history of the Panhandle, the last 
part of the state to be settled, is rich in historic, geographic, and 
biographic interest. The major portion of the early history of 
this part of the state is to be found in the history of the twelve 
or fifteen large ranches which originally occupied practically all 
of the Panhandle. The history of these ranches and the men who 
established and worked on them is the heroic story of the progress 
of the Panhandle. Of all these early ranches, the J A Ranch 


‘The Panhandle counties are Dallam, Sherman, Hansford, Ochiltree, 
Lipscomb, Hartley, Moore, Hutchinson, Roberts, Hemphill, Oldham, Pot- 
ter, Carson, Gray, Wheeler, Deaf Smith, Randall, Armstrong, Donley, 
Collingsworth, Parmer, Castro, Swisher, Briscoe, Hall, and Childress. 
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is the most interesting because it is the oldest and largest pri- 
vately-owned ranch in this part of the state and has an unbroken 
history to this day. Of all the ranchmen who have given their 
strength to the development of the Panhandle, certainly Colonel 
Charles Goodnight, The First White Settler in the Panhandle, 
deserves the most prominent place. 

A history of the J A Ranch would not be complete without 
giving a brief account of the trouble with the Indians which 
occurred just a few years before the establishing of this great 
ranch. It is an interesting fact that the expeditions sent out 
against the Indians in 1874 and the early part of 1875 were the 
last expeditions sent against the Indians in Texas. Furthermore, 
it is interesting to note, that a number of skirmishes (1858-1874) 
and the principal battle fought in 1874, namely, MacKenzie’s 
fight with the Comanche, Kiowa and the Cheyennes in the Palo 
Duro Canyon, apparently occurred on what was later J A land. 

In the year 1858 the first expedition against the Indians in 
the west was made. An expedition under the command of Cap- 
tain Van Dorn composed of Companies A, F, H, and K of the 
Fifth Cavalry, with a detachment of the First Infantry and sixty 
Caddo and Delaware warriors, on September 15, 1858, marched 
from Fort Belknap to Otter Creek in the Choctaw nation. They 
arrived at Otter Creek on the 23d and a camp was established. 
On September 29 the Comanche village was located about ninety 
miles east of Otter Creek in the Wichita Mountains a short dis- 
tance from Wichita Village. A terrific battle ensued, and the 
Comanches were routed after two hours of hard fighting. Ac- 
cording to Captain George F. Price, 

This was one of the most important battles ever fought with 
the Comanches and the most complete victory ever achieved over 
them. The tribe never recovered from the blow, and, although 
the Comanches continued to give more or less trouble, their pre- 
vious reputation no longer enabled them to influence other tribes 
as they had formerly done. The known loss of the enemy was 
between seventy and eighty warriors killed on the field. Many 
others were killed in the pursuit. The wounded being carried 
off, their numbers were never accurately ascertained, but they 
were reasonably estimated at one hundred. The camp, consist- 
ing of one hundred and twenty lodges, was destroyed, three ani- 
mals were captured, together with arms, ammunition, and a large 
quantity of supplies. The surviving Indians sought refuge in 
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the mountains in a destitute condition. Three enlisted men were 
killed and one mortally wounded. 


This expedition returned to Otter Creek after the battle of 
Washita Mountains, and working from here as a base the force 
examined all the territory contiguous to the north and south 
Canadian Rivers until about the middle of November, but did not 
have another encounter with the Indians. This ended the first 
Indian campaign in the Panhandle of Texas.* 

The next expedition made into the Panhandle was in 1860. 
First Sergeant John W. Sprangler of Company H of the Fifth 
Cavalry and a detachment of State Troops from Camp Cooper 
marched north to the Pecos River (on what was later a part of 
the F or Quitaque Ranch) and encountered a band of Comanches. 
Fourteen Comanche warriors were killed, a number wounded, and 
three warriors and forty-five horses were captured. None of 
Sprangler’s men were killed or seriously wounded.* 

The third expedition to the Panhandle was made in 1866. 
Major Carr with a battalion of troops marched from Fort Lyon, 
Colorado, to the Canadian River. He arrived on December 28, 
and remained in this section until about February 1, 1869, but 
failed to find any Indians, so he returned to Fort Lyon without 
having accomplished anything.* 

No other expeditions were sent into the Panhandle of Texas until 
1869. At that time, the government decided to send out some 
expeditions for two purposes—namely, to explore the country, be- 
cause very little was known about it, and, at the same time, to see 
how strong the Indian tribes were, as the Indians were by that 
time beginning to show signs of restlessness.° The first expedition 
sent out in 1869 was under Captains Carroll and Heyl of the 
Ninth Cavalry. With about ninety men, they went around the 
headwaters of the Colorado and Brazos Rivers. On the Fresh 
Water Fork of the Brazos (near Lubbock, Texas) they were at- 


*George F. Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry (D. Van 
Nostrand, Publishers, New York, 1883), 67-72. 

Tbid., 93. 

‘Ibid., 133. 

*“MacKenzie’s Expeditions, Successful Battles with Kiowas and Co- 
manches,” Galveston News, Galveston, Texas, October 22, 1874. 
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tacked by a strong force of Kiowas and Comanches and were 
defeated.® 

The next month, another expedition was sent out under Colonel 
Bacon, of General Sheridan’s staff, with seven officers and 200 
men.’ They went to the same place on Fresh Water Fork. There 
they were attacked in broad open daylight by a strong force of 
Indians, but managed to repulse them after several hours of hard 
fighting. The next day they found the lodges of the Indians and 
defeated them severely, capturing their stock, camping equipment, 
and squaws. 

In 1871 another expedition was sent out under General Mac- 
Kenzie, who commanded a division of Sheridan’s Troopers at Five 
Forks. He started from Fort Richardson, crossed Red River, then 
marched over the Washita Mountains, and up the North Fork of 
Red River (in Gray County, as is McClellan Creek) to McClellan 
Creek. He then swung around northeast and south, forded the 
Sweetwater Creek (in Wheeler County) near Antelope Hills, and 
finally headed back to Fort Griffin. He failed to find any con- 
siderable number of Indians on this trip.* 

After replenishing his supplies at Fort Griffin, General Mac- 
Kenzie decided to go the Fresh Water Fork of the Brazos, where 
Carroll and Bacon had had their fights with the Indians. There 
he had a skirmish with a band of Comanches and received a wound 
in the eye, which forced him to give up his command and return 
to Fort Griffin.®? The following year General MacKenzie came 
again to the Fresh Fork, determined to stay on the plains until 
he could overrun the whole of the Indian stronghold. He sent 
General McLaugh ninety miles southwest to Muco Que (Yellow 
House Canyon near Muleshoe), which is the head of the Brazos 
River. General McLaugh discovered for the first time that this 
section of the country was well watered and a favorite camping 
place for the Indians to rest their stolen stock, which they were 
in the habit of gathering from San Saba, Llano, and Nueces 
ranches and selling in New Mexico and the Indian Territory. No 
Indians were found on this trip.’° 

“Tbid. 

Tbid. 

STbid. 


*Tbid. 
1 bid. 
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When General MacKenzie received this news, he decided to cross 
the Staked Plains in its broadest place, through a region entirely 
unknown except to Indians, a few traders, and buffalo hunters. 
This he did, and came out at Fort Sumner, New Mexico. From 
there he went to Fort Bascom, then recrossed the plains to Palo 
Duro, the head of Red River, then to Cafon Cita Blanco (near 
Canyon City). From there he went across the headwaters of the 
Washita and Pease Rivers back to Fresh Fork. 

A few weeks later General MacKenzie returned to Canon Cito 
Blanco and found a large village of Comanches. In the battle 
which ensued about fifty Indians were killed, a large number 
wounded, 200 squaws and 200 horses were captured, and the village 
burned. General MacKenzie camped there for a while and had 
many skirmishes with the Indians all up and down the Palo Duro 
Canyon.'' Henry Strong (now of Iowa Park, Texas), who was a 
guide for General MacKenzie on all his trips, says, “In 1872 we 
had many running fights over the prairie and plains and finally 
wound up on the Indians on an afternoon in November on 
McClellan Creek not far from where Clarendon is.” This seemed 
to quiet the Indians and no expeditions were necessary the follow- 
ing year. 

This peaceful state of affairs was not to last long, however, be- 
cause in 1874, the Comanches, Kiowas, and Cheyennes left the 
reservation at Fort Sill with 600 or 700 warriors and their families 
and went on the warpath. One of the first attacks the Indians 
made was against their most hated enemies—the buffalo hunters. 
There was a large camp of these hunters located at Adobe Walls, 
a trading post on the Canadian River in the Panhandle of Texas. 
The Indians made a very sudden and determined attack upon this 
fort and intended to annihilate the whole band of hunters, but the 
fort was substantially built of logs and the buffalo hunters were 
expert marksmen at long range. The Indians were also good 
marksmen at the range to which they were accustomed in killing 
game—about two hundred yards. The fight lasted several hours, 
according to General Miles’s account, but Emanuel Dubbs, who 
took part in the fight, says, “The fight did not last long, it seemed 


“Tbid. 
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to be only a few minutes, possibly it lasted thirty minutes.”!* The 
fight occurred in the latter part of June, 1874, and on Sunday. 
This was fortunate for the hunters because they were all gathered 
in for a day’s rest and were therefore in full strength. About 
thirty Indians were killed and a larger number wounded." 

The cause of the trouble was that the white men, especially the 
buffalo hunters, were invading the Indians’ last hunting grounds, 
and were recklessly and ruthlessly killing off the buffalo which, in 
addition to the government rations, were the chief food supply 
of the Indians. According to Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, in 
his book, The Plains of the West, published in 1877, there were 
754,329 hides, exclusive of robes, shipped East in the year 1873 
alone, over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Kansas Pacific, 
and the Union Pacific railroads; and that during the three years, 


ne 


1872, 1873, and 1874, there were killed 4,373,730 buffaloes. This 


estimate did not include, according to General Nelson A. Miles, 
the immense number of buffaloes killed by hunters who came 
into the range from the white frontier and took their hides out 
by wagons; the immense number killed every year by the hunters 
from New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, and the Indian Territory; 
the number killed by the Utes, Bannocks, and other mountain 
tribes who made every year their fall hunt on the plains. Nor 
did he include the number sent from the Indian country by other 


*Emanuel Dubbs, in his book, Pioneer Days in the Southwest, states 
that he and three other men had a camp at Lelia Lake, seven miles 
south of Clarendon. They had been hunting buffalo for three weeks and 
had more than a thousand hides. They started to Adobe Walls and the 
first night they camped at Saddler Creek, ten miles north of Clarendon. 
All horses were turned loose except one stake horse. The next morn- 
ing Dubbs left the other three men, in order to look for the horses. He 
spent most of the day looking for the horses, and, failing to find them, 
returned to camp to find that the Indians had killed his three compan- 
ions. He rode towards Adobe Walls and ran his horse to death’ just 
before he got to the Canadian River. He walked the rest of the 
way and carried his saddle. It was four o’clock in the morning 
when he arrived at Adobe Walls. He awoke the nine men at the 
fort and in a few minutes about 400 Cheyennes attacked the camp. 
Seventeen Indians were killed. Three hunters were also killed, two of 
which were the Shilling brothers, cousins of his wife. In conclusion, he 
says, “I believe now, as we believed then, had it not been for my arrival 
that night and awakening the men so early, the history of the Adobe 
Walls would have been different.” 

‘Niles, Personal Recollections of General Nelson A. Miles (The Wer- 
ner Company, Chicago-New York, 1896), 160-163. 
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roads than those mentioned to St. Louis, Memphis, and else- 
where, or the immense numbers going as robes to California, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and the great west, nor of the still greater numbers 
taken each year from the territory by the Hudson Bay Company. 
All these would, according to Dodge and Miles, “add another mil- 
lion to the already almost incredible list of slaughtered buffaloes.” 

There had been a treaty made with the Indians several years 
previous to 1874, in which the Arkansas River was the southern 
boundary of the white man’s hunting grounds.** Thus, by this 
treaty, the Panhandle plains country was left to the Indians for a 
hunting ground. However, just as soon as the buffaloes began to 
get scarce in the north, the hunters (as has always been the history 
of the white men in dealing with the Indians) disregarded this 
treaty and crossed “The Dead Line” and began slaughtering the 


Indians’ buffaloes in great numbers.'* 


“J. E. Haley, “Cowboy’s Part in Plains History was Vital,” Amarillo 
Daily News, Amarillo, Texas, November 15, 1925. 

“The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part I, page 180, gives the following treaty: 

The Little Arkansas Treaty in 1865. 

The Commissioners met the five tribes in October, 1865, at the north 
of the Little Arkansas, where treaties were made with the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe on the 14th, with the Apaches on the 17th, and the Kiowa and 
Comanche on the 18th. The Apache, Cheyenne and Arapahoe agreed to 
give up their reservation in southeastern Colorado for one further south, 
in Kansas and Indian Territory. The Kiowa and Comanche agreed to 
remove south of the Arkansas, the reservation prepared for their future 
home being a tract in western Texas and Oklahoma as follows: Com- 
mencing on the Canadian River where the eastern line of New Mexico 
crosses the same; thence running south along said line to the southern 
boundary of New Mexico; thence in a northeasterly direction to the 
headwaters of Big Wichita; thence down said river to its mouth or its 
junction with Red River; thence due north to Canadian River; thence 
up the Canadian River to the place of beginning. By this treaty, which 
was intended to be only temporary, they were restricted to southwestern 
Oklahoma and the Panhandle of Texas. 

Another treaty was made with a number of Indian tribes in 1867 
and 1868 (see Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, p. 181-185), known as The Treaty of Medicine Lodge. Treaties 
were signed between the Government Commissioners and the Sioux, Crows, 
Cheyennes and Arapaho on October 21, 1867, and also the Kiowa, Co- 
manche and Apache tribes. A supplementary confederation treaty was 
drawn up the same day in which the Apache asked to be incorporated 
with the Kiowa and Comanche instead of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
with whom they had been united in The Little Arkansas Treaty in 1865. 
This supplementary treaty was effected and proclaimed August 25, 1868. 
Article Two of this new treaty defines the new boundaries of the Indian 
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Upon receipt of the news that several tribes had left the reserva- 
tion at Fort Sill after drawing their government rations and were 
somewhere in the Panhandle of Texas, the government made 
preparations to suppress the outbreak. Colonel Nelson A. Miles, 
who had organized an expedition at Fort Dodge, Kansas, consist- 
ing of eight companies of the Sixth Cavalry, Colonel Price with a 
command from New Mexico, and Colonel George P. Buell from 
Fort Sill started for the Panhandle of Texas.‘® These three ex- 
peditions met with more or less success. They had a number of 
skirmishes, one of which is of particular interest to the writer 
since it occurred in the Tule Canyon, which later became a part 
of the J A Ranch. General Miles gives the following account 


of it in his Personal Recollections: 


On August 30, 1874, about four o’clock in the morning, about 
two hundred and fifty Indians were located in the hilly country 
on Red River. The battle began at once. Major Compton rode 
in front of his command, waving his hat, and led the charge to 
the hills, and as the sudden onset from all parts of the line cre- 
ated dismay and panic in the lines of the Indians, they retreated 
precipitously, and were followed for twenty miles over the rough- 
est ground that I had, until that time, ever seen men fight upon. 
Over the rugged hills and buttes, and the rugged ravines and 
covers, and across the dry bed of the Red River which was now 
covered with white, drifting sand where at times a great river 
flows, then up the right bank into the Canon of the Tule, a 
branch of the Red River, through the burning camps abandoned 
went the flying Indians. The retreat and pursuit were kept up 
with utmost energy, descending into deep canons and scaling 


reservation as follows: “Bounded on the east by the ninety-eighth 
meridian, on the south and west by Red River and its north fork, and 
on the north by the Washita from the ninety-eighth meridian up to a 
point thirty miles by river from Fort Cobb, and thence by a line due 
west to the North Fork.” It will be seen that, according to boundaries 
of this new treaty, the Panhandle of Texas is not included in it, iow- 
ever, Article Two states further, “The Indians agree to surrender all 
claims to lands outside the reservations as established in Article Two, 
retaining, however, some temporary hunting privileges south of the 
Arhansas.” 

“Report Nelson A. Miles of The Indian Territory Expedition in 1874 
and 1875 (T. D. Hobart Collection, Pampa, Texas); also see Personal 
Recollections of General Nelson A. Miles, 163 (The Werner Company, 
Chicago, 1896); and manuscript account of Chas. A. Hatfield, Colonel 
U. S. Retired, to Bruce Cerdis, Tulia, Texas. ‘The Comanche, Kiowa 
and Cheyenne Campaign in Northwest Texas and MacKenzie’s fight in 
the Palo Duro Canyon September 26, 1874” (T. D. Hobart Collection, 
Pampa, Texas). 
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bluffs almost impossible, some portion of the Indians now and 
then attempting to stem the tide at some favorable point, upon 
which the troops would instantly charge and carry their strong- 
hold, until at last the Indians were so closely pressed that they 
could not even make a show of reforming, but sped away demoral- 
ized and in full flight." 


Since these three expeditions failed to find the Main Camp of the 
Indians, the Government decided to send General MacKenzie back 
again, as he was familiar with the country. In pursuance of this 
plan, he was ordered to start northward from Fort Clark on the 
Rio Grande, where he was stationed at this time. He had about 


"The account of these three expeditions as given in the Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology is as follows: “A 
large force of troops under Colonel (now Major-General) Nelson A. 
Miles started from Fort Supply toward the southwest to strike the 
enemy in the direction of the Antelope Hills, while a smaller body from 
New Mexico, under Major W. R. Price moved down the south Canadian 
to assist him. On August 30, Miles encountered the Indians in a force 
near the head of the Washita, and after a running fight, lasting several 
days, drove them out on the Staked Plains, with a loss of several killed, 
besides a considerable portion of their horses and camp outfit. A few 
days later the supply train in charge of Captain Wyllis Lyman, Fifth 
Infantry, was attacked near the head of the Washita. The men cor- 
ralled the wagons, and defended themselves for several days until relief 
arrived from Fort Supply. On September 12 the detachment under 
Major Price had a severe encounter with a large force of Indians be- 
tween Sweetwater Creek and the Washita, on the eastern boundary of 
the Panhandle, but finally repulsed them, pursuing them several miles. 
: On October 9, Colonel George P. Buel, Eleventh Infantry, struck 
and destroyed a large Kiowa camp on the Salt Fork of Red River [north 
of Clarendon, Donley County], and eight days later Captain Adna R. 
Chatfee, Sixth Cavalry, surprised and destroyed another camp north of 
the Washita, the Indians fleeing without attempting a defense. — 
On November 6 a small detachment of the Eighth Cavalry under Lieu- 
tenant H. J. Farnsworth had a fight with about a hundred of the Chey- 
enne on McClellan Creek [Gray County], in which several were killed 
and wounded on both sides. Two days later Lieutenant Frank D. Bald- 
win, with some of the Fifth Infantry and Sixth Cavalry, attacked a 
camp of Cheyennes near the same place and rescued two little white girls 
named Germaine, who had been captured more than a year before. The 
pursuit was continued by another detachment under Captain D. Viele, 
Tenth Cavalry. On November 28, Captain Charles A. Hartwell, Eighth 
Cavalry, again encountered and defeated the Cheyenne on Muster Creek. 
Several other skirmishes occurred during the month, in each of which 
the Indians—chiefly Cheyenne—were the losers, and on December 28, 
Captain A. B. Keyes, of the Tenth Cavalry, succeeded in capturing, on 
the north Canadian, an entire band of that tribe, with all their ponies, 
after having followed them eighty miles.’ These forces remained active 
for several months after this and kept the Indians on the move until 
March 6, 1875, at which time the Cheyenne surrendered to Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas H. Neil, Sixth Cavalry, and returned to the reservation. 
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400 men in all, counting twenty Seminole Indian Scouts and 
twelve Tonkawa braves. The command moved northward through 
the old Forts, McKavett and Concho (San Angelo), then along 
the edge of the Staked Plains. They arrived at the scene of 
trouble in early September and established a supply camp on 
Catfish Ford of the Brazos River (near where B 
in Castro County).'* Leaving a part of his men to guard camp, 


igsquare is now, 


General MacKenzie started north and followed a running stream 
called Quitaque (near the present town of Quitaque). Late in 
the afternoon of September 24, General MacKenzie and his men 
pitched camp on a draw which empties into the Lower Tule 
Canyon.’ There had been a little skirmish with scouts who had 
been sent ahead of the main army on the evening of September 
24, These scouts reported that they had found the main camp 
of the Indians in Palo Duro Canyon. These scouts, who had re- 
turned about ten o’clock, advised General MacKenzie that an 
attack would likely be made that night by the Indians, and, ac- 


da 


cordingly a third of the men were put on guard and the rest r 
tired fully dressed. The horses were “on full lariat,” besides be- 
ing saddled, to prevent a stampede. 

It was well that these preparations were made, because at 10:30 
o’clock, or “moon up,” the Indians appeared several hundred 
strong. As was their usual custom, they charged through the 
camp, hoping thereby to stampede the horses. Failing in this, 
they established themselves in the brakes about three hundred 
yards away and kept up a continual fire upon the camp until 
daybreak, when General MacKenzie charged and routed them.*° 
It must be borne in mind that General MacKenzie had not been 
sent to the Panhandle to exterminate the Indians but merely to 
make it so uncomfortable for them that they would return to the 
reservation at Fort Sill. After routing the Indians, General Mac- 
Kenzie and his men followed them at a leisurely gait all day. 


\facKenzie’s Expeditions. Successful Battles with Kiowas and Co- 
manches” (Galveston News, October 22, 1874; see also manuscript, 
Charles A. P. Hatfield, Colonel U. 8. Retired, to Bruce Cerdis, Tulia, 
Texas (T. D. Hobart Collection, Pampa, Texas). 

“Manuscript, Charles A. P. Hatfield, Colonel U. S. Retired, to Bruce 
Cerdis. This place is know today as ‘The Old Battle Grounds,” although 
no battle was ever fought here. It is on the Rex Rogers Ranch, which 
was a part of the old Tule Ranch. 

*Manuscript, Charles A. P. Hatfield to Bruce Cerdis, as cited. 
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They would let their horses graze occasionally and when they did 
the Indians would check up. They did not want the soldiers to 
stop following them because they thought they were leading the 
soldiers away from their main camp. General MacKenzie knew 
this. At dark, General MacKenzie and his men turned back to 
amp in order to rest for the attack which he was planning to 
make the next day. The next morning, September 26, at four 
o’clock, General MacKenzie and his men were on the trail of the 
Indians near Palo Duro Canyon, and began to make the descent 
single file, each man leading his horse. Half way down the narrow 
path an Indian suddenly gave a war whoop, discharged his rifle 
and began waving his blanket. This Indian was killed; however, 
he had already given an alarm. When the troops got down to 
where his body was, they could see down the canyon a distance of 
two miles or more.*? 

The canyon is very deep at this point. Sergeant Jolen B. 
Charlton said, “I felt overawed at the depth of the walls of the 
canyon which, at this point, had a sheer drop of one thousand five 
hundred feet, the distance from wall to wall being about a half 
mile. . . . In the open, hundreds of horses were grazing. 
Viewed from our immense height, the horses appeared as tiny 
moving objects.” Colonel Hatfield said, “The first camp, a cluster 
of about forty tepees, was directly under us. <A rock could easily 
have been pitched into it, but so far below that the tepees appeared 
the size of a half dollar and the ponies were mistaken by some for 
sheep and by others as chickens. This first bunch of tepees was 
at the mouth of the Canyon Blanco, and from there the camp 
extended two miles up the Palo Duro Canyon, with intervals be- 
tween the many small camps scattered along the stream.” It took 
the troops about thirty minutes for the first of them to reach the 
bottom. They had to fight as well as slip and slide down the nar- 
row pass, aceording to Sergeant Charlton. As soon as a sufficient 
number reached the bottom, they started in pursuit of the Indians. 
The battle raged until late in the afternoon. The squaws escaped 


“Captain Robert G. Carter, U. S. Army, The Old Sergeant’s Story, Win- 
ning of the West (Frederick H. Hitchcock, Publishers, New York), XI, 
p. 107. 
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by a pass down the canyon about five miles. Late in the after- 
noon, the braves escaped through this same pass.” 


“The writer failed ‘to find a place on the Palo Duro Canyon anywhere 
which fits these descriptions. It is generally thought that the “Old 
Battle Grounds” where the horses were killed on the Rex Rogers place, 
which was a part of the Tule Ranch, is the place, but it does not fit the 
description by any means. However, it is true that two branches of 
the Tule Canyon meet here and make a horseshoe bend, and it is also 
true that this was a favorite camping place of the Indians. Tepee poles 
are to be seen until this day. Mrs. Rex Rogers says that a few years 
ago a number of old Comanche Indians were brought to the Tri-State 
Fair at Amarillo and among them was an old squaw who was in the 
canyon when this battle was fought. A few of the old Indians were 
taken to the “Old Battle Grounds” to see if they could locate where the 
battle took place. When they arrived at the “Old Battle Grounds” the 
old squaw was asked if this was the place. She said “No.” They were 
taken on east down the canyon about five miles, and it was here the 
old squaw began to jump up and down and mumble that this was the 
place. This latter place comes nearer fitting the description than any 
other place the writer was able to find on the Tule Canyon. Others, 
including Colonel Goodnight and Sergeant Charlton, think it was thirty 
miles west on the Main Palo Duro Canyon. Colonel Goodnight, Henry 
W. Taylor and J. W. Kent think this battle was fought on the Palo 
Duro Canyon where Rush Creek empties into it. This is nearly on the 
border line between Randall and Armstrong Counties, about three miles 
from the old J J Headquarters (now the Edd Harrol place). 

The rocks along the canyon at this place are still scarred from bullets 
and if this battle was not fought there, certainly some other battle was. 
It comes nearer fitting the descriptions given by the men who took part 
in the fight than any other place the writer has found on the Palo Duro. 
Mr. Kent says, however, according to Sergeant Charlton’s account (in 
his book The Winning of The West, The Old Sergeant’s Story), it could 
have occurred on Turkey Creek. He says that the description Charlton 
gives of the lay of the land and the description of the distance they 
drove the horses which they captured in getting them to the mouth of 
the Tule Canyon would indicate that the battle took place somewhere 
on Turkey Creek. All these supposed places are marked on the map on 
page — 

It is the opinion of the writer that running fights were carried on 
between General Miles’s troops and the Indians and also General Mac- 
Kenzie’s troops and the Indians all along the Palo Duro Canyon and its 
main branches, the Tule, the Terra Blanco and Caiion Cito Blanco, be- 
ginning as far down as the eastern line of Ochiltree County and extend- 
ing up to the sources of the Palo Duro Canyon and its main tributaries. 
The fact that a number of engagements were fought along the places 
mentioned above explains why there is so much confusion as to where 
any particular engagement really did take place. 

The proof of the fact that engagements did take place at other points 
not mentioned in records given of these engagements, is shown by the 
following. There was evidently a battle fought between the Indians and 
government soldiers on Griffin Hills, which are located about a mile and 
a half south of the present J A Headquarters. Although there is no 
account of a battle at this place given in the Archives at Washington, 
D. C.—eertainly not by this name—nor has the writer been able to find 
an account of it in the writings of men who have recorded these Indian 
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There is a difference of opinion as to how many Indians were 
killed. The Galveston News account gives five killed.** Sergeant 
Charlton says, “Upon re-entering the canyon we passed over dead 
Indians everywhere. Their wounded they took with them.” Col- 
onel Hatfield in his report says that only four Indians and two 
soldiers were killed.** 

The tepees and provisions of various kinds were seize/—sugar, 
flour, and large quantities of dried buffalo meat. All of these were 
burned. About 1700 horses were captured and driven back to the 
head of Tule Canyon, “The Old Battle Ground,” according to 
Sergeant Charlton.2> The next morning the most of the horses 
were shot. A part of them were killed at the Tule Camp. The 


rest of them were killed at the old rock crossing, which is about 


I 


two miles up the Tule Creek from the old camp, or in other words, 
it is about two hundred yards from the old Tule Headquarters. 
The bones of these horses were to be seen in large numbers until a 
few years ago, at which time they were gathered and sold as 
fertilizer. 

There is also a difference of opinion as to the number of horses 
killed. Colonel Hatfield in his report gives 1450 killed. Henry 


Strong claims there were 885. The Galveston News report gives, 


“Fourteen hundred and six mules and horses captured, from which 


three hundred and sixty of the best were selected to returned and 


a thousand and forty-six shot.” The reason tor killing the horses 


fights, nevertheless there was evidently a fight at this place, because the 
old rifle pits are clearly to be seen today on the top of Griffiin Hills. Henry 
W. Taylor says that there were as many as a half bushel of rifle shells 
in each of these pits when he first came to the ranch in 1882. The hills 
were also covered with Indian arrows, pieces of broken tomahawks, 
broken bows and bow strings, and pieces of old broken rifles, indicating 
that a battle was fought there. 

*MacKenzie’s Expeditions. Successful Battles with Kiowas and Co- 
manches” (Galveston News, October 22, 1874 

“Manuscript, Charles A. P. Hatfield to Bruce Cerdis, as cited. 

“The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
gives the following report of General MacKenzie’s fight with the Indians 
in the Palo Duro Canyon: “On September 26 and 27, 1874, Colonel 
[afterward Generalj Ronald S. MacKenzie, Fourth Cavalry, 
whom the Comanches already knew to their sorrow, with a detachment 
of his regiment, after repelling two attacks, surprised a large body of 
Cheyenne and their allies in a canyon near Red River, Texas, destroying 
over a hundred tepees and capturing their entire camp outfit, with over 


fourteen hundred horses and mules. This was the severest blow the 


Indians had yet received.” 
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was to keep the Indians from stampeding them and gaining 
possession of them again. 

General MacKenzie had accomplished his purpose—namely, he 
had broken up the winter quarters of the Indians, and they soon 
began to return to the reservation at Fort Sill. The following 
spring General MacKenzie was put in charge of the station at Fort 
Sill and under his “firm, just and decided course with the several 
thousands of Indians, there never has been an outbreak or necessity 
for a campaign in Texas since.”** While the above statement is 
true, it was nevertheless necessary for the ranchmen of the Pan- 
handle to be on guard at all times for several years, because roving 
bands would occasionally break away from the reservation. Per- 
haps the final act of the western drama of Indian depredations 
occurred on the J A Ranch in 1878, the year that Quanah Parker 
and his followers left the reservation and came back to their old 
camping grounds on the Palo Duro Canyon. Colonel Goodnight 
gave the writer the following account of this incident : 


Much has been erroneously said about my capture of Chief 
Quanah. Now the fact is that he was not captured at all. In 
February or March of 1878, Indians made their appearance on 
the border of our ranch. We maintained outposts on all outer 
borders of our property whose responsibilities were twofold, cur- 
tailing wanderings of stray cattle and watching for rustlers. At 
that time I had headquarters in the upper canyon at what is 
known as the “Old Home Ranch.” The outposts sent me a run- 
ner stating that Indians were coming in considerable numbers. 
IT at once mounted a good horse and started to meet them. In 
cases like this it was safer to do so, as a fight was less likely to 
result. 

The weather was bitter cold, with snow on the ground. Be- 
fore I could meet the Indians they had entered the canyon, where 
they split in three bands. This necessitated my following up 
three trails. There being no buffalo at this late year, the Jn- 
dians were killing cattle at a fearful rate, having killed about 
forty before I got to them. The Kiowas seemed to be in one 
band with two bunches of Comanches cooperating. 

When I met the Kiowas, they were in an ugly mood. It looked 
like trouble. I thought my time had come. Fortunately, there 
was with them a renegade Mexican with a good knowledge of 
Spanish. I soon reached an understanding to the effect that the 
band was to proceed up the canyon to Headquarters for a parley. 


**Manuscript, Charles Hatfield to Bruce Cerdis, as cited. 
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Quanah himself was with the last bunch I found. It was sun- 
down and he was making camp. Designated as the Captain by a 
saptive (a captured Mexican) whom I encountered, Quanah, upon 
my asking him his name, made this memorable reply, ‘“‘may be so 
two names—Mr. Parker or Quanah.” Quanah meant “odor” or 
“perfume.” 

[ told Quanah [ wanted him at Headquarters some ten miles up 
the canyon for the purpose of making a treaty. He pointed out 
that it was late, his ponies were worn, and his papooses tired, but 
agreed to report in the morning. In the forenoon the setting for 
the parley was laid. Indians, together with interpreter, were on 
hand as agreed. Eight or ten of the outstanding braves were se- 
lected as inquisitors. They formed a circle and the interpreter 
and I were in the middle. 

The first question asked me was “What are you doing here?” 
They asked, “If I didn’t know the country was theirs.” I an- 
swered that I had heard they claimed the country, but that the 
great Captain of Texas also claimed it and was making me pay 
for it as they could see by the land corners they passed. The con- 
troversy, I declared, was a matter between them and the State of 
Texas; if they owned the land I was quite willing to settle with 
them. Quanah said this was fair. 

He asked me where I was from: “Are you a Tejanos?” 
(Tejanos is an Indian word meaning Texan.) Knowing their 
bitterness toward the Texans and knowing that they knew little 
about the United States as a whole, I told them I was from Colo- 
rado—which was in a sense true. They set out to prove or dis- 
prove my statement, asking me concerning every prominent point 
in Colorado. Luckily, my trail work had made me familiar with 
the country from the Rockies to the Texas line. I could and did 
answer every question correctly. I was in a trying position, never 
knowing from which inquisitor would come the next question. 

Finally the Indians questioned me about the Pecos River, and 
what I had been doing on it, saying that they, too, used to handle 
cattle on this stream. I told them that I was aware of the fact 
that they themselves had licked me there and taken my cattle. 
This was a false statement, but it pleased them and brought forth 
a hearty laugh. The young Indians, contrary to the general 
opinion, are as full of fun and enjoy a good joke just as well as 
young white folks do. They were finally convinced that I was, 
as they expressed it, “no Tejanos,” and expressed themselves as 
ready to negotiate a treaty. 

“What you got to offer?” I told them, first, “I’ve got plenty of 
guns and plenty of bullets, good men, and good shots, but I don’t 
want to fight unless you force me.” Then pointing to Quanah, I 
said, “You keep order and behave yourself, protect my property 
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and let it alone and I'll give you two beeves every other day until 
you can find out where the buffaloes are.” 


This was the treaty agreed upon. ‘This is in the famous treaty 
of Chief Quanah Parker and the Leopard Coat Man—The Danger- 
ous Man. Colonel Goodnight says he never knew an Indian fail- 
ing to keep his word. 

At the first report of the Indians Colonel Goodnight had sent a 
runner to Fort Elliott, about 125 miles to the northeast, calling 
on General Hatch for help. Colonel Goodnight says, 


The second or third day twenty-five soldiers under the command 

of a Lieutenant were discovered coming in a gallop. When old 
Quanah saw them he turned white. I told the Lieutenant to turn 
his horses loose and make camp—everything was all right. The 
troops and the Indians remained at the ranch about three weeks, 
until orders came from Fort Sill for the return of the Indians to 
the reservation. 
Colonel Goodnight says that the government paid him for the cat- 
tle which he furnished to the Indians every other day, but that it 
did not pay him for the forty head which were slaughtered by the 
Kiowas the first afternoon they came to the canyon. 

While the soldiers and the Indians were on the ranch, three 
interesting incidents happened which Colonel Goodnight relates as 


follows: 


The soldiers who came from Fort Elliott were negro soldiers 
under a white Lieutenant. For some reason, I never knew why, 
the Indians hated the negro soldiers. They called them “Buffalo 
Soldiers.””7 The young Indians took a delight in tantalizing the 
negroes. One morning there was a disturbance between the 
Indians and the negro soldiers, and it looked like Hell would be 
popping in a few minutes. I got the Lieutenant, Quanah, and, the 
interpreter together to find out what the trouble was. The Lieu- 


“Colonel R. B. Marcy, in his book Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border, says: ‘‘A few years ago the Comanches (for what reason I[ 
could not learn) took an unusual dislike to the negroes, and massacred 
several small parties of those who attempted to escape from the Semi- 
noles and cross the plains for the purpose of joining Wild Cat upon 
the Rio Grande. Upon inquiring of them the cause of their hostility to 
the blacks, they replied that it was because they were slaves to the 
whites; that they were sorry for them.” Colonel Richard I. Dodge, in 
his book, Our Wild Indians, speaking of this point, said: “An Indian 
will never take the scalp of a colored soldier, nor does he give any rea- 
son for it; all to be gotten out of him by way of explanation is, ‘Buffalo 
soldier no good, heap bad medicine.’ ” 
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tenant told the interpreter in English to tell Quanah if he did not 
make the young braves behave themselves that he would take their 
guns away from them. The interpreter told Quanah in Spanish 
what the Lieutenant said. Quanah’s reply in Spanish was, “You 
can have the guns”; then pointing to some tepee poles, said, “We 
will use those on the negroes”; or in other words, Quanah just as 
good as said, “We would not waste any ammunition on those 
negroes. If we wanted to kill them, we would use tepee poles.” 
The interpreter asked me if he should tell the Lieutenant what 
Quanah said, and I told him not to do it. The disturbance was 
finally settled without any trouble. 


Another incident was this: 


One of the men at the ranch had some little boys, and they 
played with the little Indians and became great friends. One 
morning while the Indians were killing their allotment of beeves, 
the little Indians asked an old squaw for some hot liver (raw 
liver). The old squaw cut off some chunks and gave it to them. 
They began eating it and got blood all over their faces from ear 
to ear. The white boys who had never seen anything like this 
began laughing. The look of astonishment on the little Indian 
boys’ faces was the most laughable thing I ever saw. The little 
Indian boys just as good as said, “What are you laughing at, I 
don’t see anything funny ?” 


The third incident happened the morning before the Indians and 
troopers started back to Fort Sill. Perhaps it partially explains 
why the Indians had such high regard for Colonel Goodnight and 
called him the “Dangerous Man.” The government asked Colonel 
Goodnight to furnish twenty-five beeves for the Indians to eat on 
the return trip to Fort Sill. 


Rounding up a large bunch of cattle and picking out the ones 
which I did not want to keep, I killed the twenty-five and did not 
miss a shot, and only shot each cow one time. This was a very 
difficult feat to accomplish because the cattle were milling in a 
circle on the run, and the Indians were circling around them in 
range of the gun. The Indians said I was in league with the 
Devil, because no one could shoot like that unless he was in league 
with the Devil. 


There were very few white men in the Southwest, perhaps not 
any, who were as well acquainted with the various Indian tribes 
at this time as Golonel Goodnight was, and very few, if any, whom 


the Indians had more confidence in than Colonel Goodnight. It 
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was very fortunate indeed, for the Panhandle country that this 
man, at this particular time, decided to establish a cattle ranch 
in the Panhandle. 
CuHapter [I 
THE COMING OF THE ADAIRS 


Since the Adairs have, through their establishing the J A Ranch, 
added an important chapter to Texas history, perhaps it would be 
well to give a short sketch of them before telling about their 
coming to America. <A detailed history of the Adair family is not 
available, but it is generally known that John G. Adair’s ancestors 
were of Scotch-Irish descent. The Adairs had large holdings in 
Treland, and were eligible to receive the title of Lord, but for some 
unknown reason never did receive a title.’ John G. Adair himself 
was educated and trained for the English Diplomatic Service. 
However, this kind of work did not appeal to him; hence he never 
did enter the service. In 1866 during his first visit to America, 
he established a brokerage office in New York City. He would 
borrow money in large sums in Ireland at four per cent and then, 
through his agent in New York, loan this money out in small 
sums at ten per cent. In 1874 he made a hunting trip on the 
western prairies, and, as a result of this trip, Adair became inter- 
ested in the ranching business. 

The history of Mrs. Adair’s family, the Wadsworths, is better 
known than that of her husband. William Wadsworth (1595- 
1675) was one of the group of one hundred persons who, in 1636, 
under the lead of the Reverend Thomas Hooker, marched from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, through the wilderness to the Connecti- 
cut River and established the settlement of Hartford. He was 
the founder of the well-known and prominent Wadsworth familf. 
Among the most prominent of the Wadsworths of revolutionary 
days were Captain Joseph Wadsworth (1648-1730), General James 
Wadsworth (1730-1817), and Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth (1743- 
1804). The names of these men occur frequently in Connecticut 
annals. ‘he first of these men is associated with the history of 
the Charter Oak. General James Wadsworth was a member of 


*Collection of notes taken by Miss Katherine Patrick, Clarendon, Texas; 
these notes were furnished by Miss Royce, former secretary of Mrs. Adair. 
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the Continental Congress in the year 1774. Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, during the Revolutionary War, after the winter at 
Valley Forge, served as Commissary-General of purchases under 
Major-General Greene who was in charge of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and in this capacity won the praise of both Greene 
and Washington.® 

In 1790 James and William Wadsworth of Durham, Connecticut, 
moved to the state of New York and bought a large tract of land 
at Big Tree, then a wilderness, later called Geneseo. James Sam- 
uel Wadsworth, the second of the five children born to James and 
Naomi Wadsworth and the eldest son, was born October 30, 1807. 
He was sent to Harvard and was a member of the class of 1828 
during its Junior and Senior year, but did not receive a degree. 
He studied law a year in Daniel Webster’s office and also a part 
of the year 1829-1830 at the Yale Law School; then he studied 
law for a short while in the office of McKean and Dennison at 
Albany. On May 11, 1834, he was married to Mary Craig 
Whoton, daughter of a well-known family of Quaker merchants 
in Philadelphia. In the autumn of 1837 Cornelia, the second of 
their six children and the oldest daughter, was born. In 1855 
James 8. Wadsworth took his whole family on a tour in Europe. 
They spent one year traveling in France and the next year travel- 
ing in England. Soon after their return from Europe their 
oldest daughter in 1857 married Montgomery Ritchie, of Boston, 
a grandson of Harrison Otis.* 

James 8. Wadsworth’s father was a Whig, but he himself was 
a Democrat, an ardent supporter of Martin Van Buren, a member 
of a group known as Radicals in opposition to the Conservatists, 
or Hunkers, and later, about 1847, became a member of the 
Barnburners, a society of Radicals opposed to the annexation of 
Texas and very radical abolitionists. During the stormy period 
from 1847 to 1860 over the Slavery question, Wadsworth played 
a very prominent part in New York politics as a Radical and his 
name came up three times at the National Democratic Convention 
during this period as a possible candidate for President of the 
United States, but he was never nominated.* 


*Henry Greenleaf Pearson, James S. Wadsworth of Geneseo (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1913), 1-5. 
STbid., 8-31. 


‘Tbid., 35-54. 
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When the Civil War broke out, Wadsworth, who was fifty-three 
years old, offered his services and asked to be appointed as an aide 
to the staff of Brigadier General Irvin McDowell and was accepted. 
He distinguished himself in the first battle of Bull Run, and as a 
result he was commissioned a Brigadier General of volunteers in 
New York State. His brigade was composed of the ‘Twelfth, 
Twenty-first, Twenty-third and Thirty-fifth New York Regiments. 
In March, 1862, Wadsworth was appointed Military Governor of 
Washington to protect the Capitol. Wadsworth was nominated 
for Governor of New York, but was defeated by Seymour. Late 
in December, 1862, Wadsworth was ordered to report to Burnside, 
and in the year 1863 took part in the Battles of Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. Meade’s orders of March 25, 1864, assigned 
Wadsworth to the Command of the Fourth Division of the Fifth 
Corps under Major General 8S. K. Warren. Wadsworth played 
a prominent part in the battle of the Wilderness, was mortally 
wounded May 6, and died two days later in a Confederate hospital. 
Wadsworth was commissioned as Brevet Major General of volun- 
teers “For gallant conduct at the battles of Gettysburg and the 
Wilderness and dates rank from May 6, 1864.’ 

Mrs. Cornelia Ritchie’s husband, Montgomery Ritchie, helped 
Wadsworth recruit the New York regiment known as the Wads- 
worth Guards and accepted an offer to join Burnside’s Expedition 
to North Carolina, but ill health forced him to return to his home 
in the summer of 1862. Later he served on the staff of Major 
General Augur, a division Commander in Banks’s Expedition to 
Louisiana, and displayed gallantry before Port Hudson; but dis- 
ease again interrupted his services, and in May, 1864, continued ill 
health compelled him to resign. He died at Geneseo six months 
later.° P 
In 1867 a ball was given in New York City in honor of United 
States Congressman J. C. Hughes, who was a friend of the Wads- 
worth family. It happened that at this time, John G. Adair was 
in New York, looking after his brokerage business and he attended 
this ball. Mrs. Cornelia Ritchie also attended this ball. It was 


‘Ibid., 55-290. 
"Tbid., 80. 
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here that these two people met. As a result of this meeting they 
became good friends and in 1869 they were married.’ 

The Adairs divided their time between Europe and America, 
spending a part of each year in America and the rest of it in Ire- 
land. While Mrs. Adair was born in America and had traveled a 
great deal, she had never visited the western prairies in America. 
Mr. Adair had also traveled extensively and had made several trips 
to America, but he, too, had never made a visit to the Plains. It 
was popular in the early seventies for well-to-do people of both 
America and Europe to go hunting on the western prairies of this 
country for buffaloes and other wild game. In 1874 the Adairs 
decided that while on their annual trip to America, they would 
go on a big hunt. 

On August 30, 1874, the Adairs left Portarlington by rail and 
went to Queenstown, Ireland. Here they took passage on the 
S. S. Cuba. A man by the name of Blackmore, an Englishman 
who was acquainted with the western prairies of America, met 
them at Queenstown and took passage on this same trip. He 
helped them arrange their hunting trip. It was Mr. Blackmore 
who told them that the best place to start on their trip would be 
from Fort Dodge. Blackmore knew, and so did Mrs. Adair, that 
General Sheridan, who was in charge of this district, would take 
special delight in arranging a military escort for the party because 
of the memory of Mrs. Adair’s illustrious father, Brevet Major 
General James 8. Wadsworth.* The Adairs arrived in New York 
September 10, and remained here until September 17. They 
chartered two cars on the evening of September 17 and left for 
Chicago. Mrs. Adair, in her Diary (page 24), gives the follow- 
ing account of this trip: 

Among those who joined the party at New York were Mr. 
Barnum, one of the principal iron men of the States, who manages 
any number of iron mines and furneces both in New York, Con- 
necticut and Michigan and also Mr. Ogden, one of the original 
founders of Chicago. We arrived in Chicago that evening and 
the next morning I [Mrs. Adair] sent letters of introduction to 


‘Interview with Colonel Goodnight, Clarendon, Texas. 

‘Colonel Goodnight says that the War Department sent an escort for 
Mrs. Adair when she made her first trip to the Palo Duro Canyon in 
1877, and also every time after that when Mrs. Adair made a trip to 
the J A Ranch until railroads reached the Panhandle of Texas in 1887. 
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General Sheridan, who very kindly called upon us at eleven o’clock. 
[ had never met him before, though my brother, Craig, was so 
long on his staff and, of course, he knew my father. He was al- 
ways looked upon as the most gallant officer in the army, and his 
troops were devoted to him. Nothing could exceed his kindness to 
us. He advised us to go to Sydney Barracks on the Union Pacific 
Railway, to organize an expedition there, and go to the Republican 
Valley, where there were always buffaloes, wild turkeys, ete. “Oh,” 
I said, “I am so glad we shall see wild turkeys. I want par- 
ticularly to see wild turkeys.” The General’s eyes twinkled, “You 
may come across a famous place where I and my staff camped one 
night, and we were just getting quiet for the night when from all 
directions large flocks of wild turkeys came pouring in and 
perched in the trees almost above our heads. We got out our 
guns and in an hour or two we had killed sixty-three turkeys, and 
they christened the place ‘Sheridan’s Roost.’?” He described the 
state of the Indian warfare further south as making it quite im- 
possible for us to attempt a buffalo hunt lower down than the 
Republican. He told us that we must take a cavalry escort with 
us, and when we rather demurred as to the necessity and said, 
“Oh, surely, we shall not want them,” he replied, “You may not 
want them, but if you do want them, you will want them like 
hell!” So I suppose we had better have them. He also most 
kindly proposed to give leave to Colonel Dodge, who is a very 
mighty hunter, to accompany us. 


The party left Chicago and arrived at Peshtigo early the follow- 
ing morning where one of Michigan’s worst forest fires had just 
recently devastated the surrounding county. They left the train 
there and visited the large saw-mills along Lake Michigan which 
were owned by the Mr. Ogden who had joined the party at New 
York and went as far as Chicago with them. At twelve o’clock 
noon they were in route again. Their next stop was at Neguanne 
on Lake Superior. Here they remained for one day. On Sep- 
tember 22 they arrived at Michiganni City, an iron mining town, 
and on the 23d they left on a boat, the Metropolis, for Duluth by 

yay of Lake Superior. They arrived at Duluth September 25. 
The next day they left Duluth by rail for St. Paul and arrived 
late in the afternoon. The party remained here until September 
29, then they took passage on a freighter down the Mississippi 
for Clinton. This trip took three days. October 2 the party left 
by rail for Omaha and arrived that evening. Here they were met 
by Colonel Dodge and were his guests. The following day they 


, 
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left by rail, with Colonel Dodge as one of the party, for Sydney 
Barracks. They were met at Sydney Barracks by General Morrow 
and were his guests while there. General Morrow, who was with 
Mrs. Adair’s father when he was mortally wounded in the Battle 
of the Wilderness, had arrangements already made for the hunt. 
They were to have, according to Mrs. Adair’s Diary (page 67), 
“Every luxury, plenty of horses and tents, a good cook, and a 
servant or two, an ambulance and a large escort of cavalry.” 

The party which started on the ten days’ hunting trip from 
Sydney Barracks on October 7, consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Adair, 
Colonel Dodge, fifty cavalrymen, Mr. Blackmore, a negro cook, 
an Indian guide by the name of Pallardie, and two or three expert 
buffalo hunters, half-breed Indians and drivers for the four wagons 
and the ambulance. On the first day out, they saw only one live 
buffalo and he was a crippled one. The second day no buffaloes 
were seen. The second evening the party camped near a village 
of Sioux Indians on the South Platte River and their chief, Two 
Lance, invited the visitors to a Pow Wow in which he said that 
he was going to give them a big feast. The Pow Wow was held 
in a large tent, between sundown and dark. Colonel Dodge made 
a speech to the Indians followed by Mr. Blackmore, then Fire 
Lightning, the head of the Strong Heart Band, made a speech, 
next High Bear, another chief, spoke. After this, the big feast 
prepared by Mrs. Two Lance was served. It consisted of a large 
tin basin of boiled beans, a pail with bits of cooked meat and large 
cans of tea and coffee. 

No buffaloes had been found; however, the party had plenty of 
small game, including a number of antelope. The next day the 
hunters went up the Platte to Beaver Creek, and on the tenth the 
party killed a large buffalo, a number of wolves and antelope. 
October 11 was Sunday and the party rested. The next morning 
they were off early looking for buffaloes. A large herd of buffaloes 
was seen in the distance and the race was on. In the excitement 
of the chase, Mr. Adair shot his own horse in the head and killed 
it. He was slightly hurt when the horse fell. About the same 
time, a horse of one of the soldiers stepped into a coyote’s hole and 
fell. The soldier was seriously injured. A number of buffaloes 
were killed, but the chase was given up on account of the two 
injured men. This cut short the hunt, and the next day the party 
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started back to Sydney Barracks. The return trip to New York 
was made by the way of Cheyenne to Denver, to Central City, to 
Colorado Springs, to St. Louis, to New York. On October 28 
the Adairs left New York on the 8. 8. Cuba for Ireland.° 

T. D. Hobart says that Mrs. Adair told him that it was this 
hunting trip which caused them to become interested in the West 


> 


and determine to return next year and acquire a large tract of 
land. They did return the following year and Mr. Adair moved 
his brokerage business from New York to Denver, Colorado, where 
he was to meet Colonel Charles Goodnight in 1876. 


*All data relating to this hunting trip were obtained from a diary 
written by Mrs. Cornelia Adair entitled My Diary, August 30 to Novem- 
ber 5, 1874 (Bath, Tyson & Co., Ltd., Printers and Stationers, 19 Union 
Street, 1918). 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GERMAN SETTLERS 
AND THE INDIANS IN TEXAS, 1844-1860 


R. L. BIESELE 


This paper will be confined to an account of the relations between 
the German settlers and the Indians in the counties of Comal, 
Gillespie, Kendall, Llano, and Mason. The contact of the Indians 
with the counties of Austin, Washington, Fayette, Colorado, De- 
Witt, Lavaca, Lee, and Gonzales is distinctly a relationship with 
the Anglo-American settlers. The subject of Indian defense came 
up for consideration by the provisional government of Texas in 
1835 when “a motion was introduced on December 17, to establish 
a special company of ten men to range on the headwaters of 
Cummings and Rabb Creeks whenever necessary for the protection 
of that part of the country. It was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which reported on December 18 that ‘the corps 
of rangers already created, is sufficient for the protection of the 
Such a com- 
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country, which the said resolution contemplates. 
pany would have given protection to the few German settlers on 
the Mill Creek around Industry, founded by Ernst and Fordtran 
in 1831, and at Cat Spring, a settlement made by Robert Kleberg 
in 1834. The Texas government, however, as noted, considered 
that ample protection for that neighborhood existed. Among the 
papers in the Texas Archives there are some accounts of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs with Mr. F. Dieterich of Washington 
on the Brazos, but they constitute no relations between the German 
settlers and the Indians.“ 

hat there would be an Indian 


Adels- 


verein, or Society of German Noblemen, was Prince Carl of Solms- 


The first of the Germans to feel 


t 
problem in connection with the colonization work of the 


Braunfels, its commissioner-general.’ In his first report to the 
o { 


*Muckleroy, Anna, “The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas,” in 
THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXV, 255-256. Miss Muck- 
leroy cites Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1, 676, 678-679. 

Texas Archives, Texas State Library, Republic of Texas Indian Affairs, 
1845-1860. The six accounts in the list total $260.59 and date from 
January 24 to June 22, 1845. They deal with articles which Dieterich 
furnished to the Indian Bureau. 

*The Adelsverein, or Society of German Noblemen, was organized at 


Biebrich on the Rhine, April 20, 1842. It set itself the task of guiding 





f 
; 
. 
t 
' 
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Adelsverein Prince Solms touched on the subject with the follow- 


ing words: 


Before I close my report, I must urge on the committee to send 
me weapons so that | shall be able to make an impression on the 
Indians, with whom I hope to get on good terms, and on maraud- 
ers and other vagabonds. I propose, therefore, that those members 
of the Society who have in their arsenals many arms no longer 
serviceable for Europe may donate them to their emigrating sub- 
jects. Since every man here must be mounted, the most service- 
able arms would be a rifle of medium length and a sword. The 
leather accoutrements of the soldier, as well as cartridges, or at 
least powder from which to make them, are also necessary. If in 
addition to the two cannon, which I donated to the Society, a smal] 
howitzer were sent along, it would be a very desirable supplement.* 


It is very significant, as well as prophetic, that Prince Solms 
used the words, “with whom I hope to get on good terms,” for the 
relations between the Adelsverein and the Indians were very cor- 
dial. In his second report Prince Solms pointed out that the 
proposed German settlements of from fifty to a hundred families 
each need not fear any Indian attacks, but that the fields and 


herds of the settlers would not be safe and that the good, un- 


located lands situated on the rivers and streams in the mountainous 
region could be colonized only aiter the intervening country had 
1 the Fisher and Miller grant 


D 


been occupied.” In commenting o 


in his third report, Prince Solms states that most of the grant 


German emigration to Texas. In the spring of 1844 it appointed Princ 
Carl of Solms-Braunfels, one of its members, as commissioner-general 
and sent him to Texas to make the necessary preparations for receiving 
the settlers whom it would send over in the fall of that year. 
‘Solms-Braunfels, Carl, Prince of, ‘Berichte des Prinzen Karl zu Solms- 
Braunfels an den Mainzer Adelsverein,’ Aalender der Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung fuer 1916, pp. 18-19. Hereafter the reference will be ‘Berichte 
an den Adeisverein,’ in Kalender. The original file copy of these reports, 


is in the office of the City Secretary of New Braunfels, Texas. A photo- 








stat copy of the original was made by the University of Texas. Refer- 
ences to this photostat co} will be given briefly as Photostat Original 
Berichte. The complete title of the original copy is Original Berichte 
des Prinzen Carl zu Solms-Braunfels. des General Berollmaechtiqten des 
Mainzer Adelsvereins. vom 2d5ten October. 1844, bis zum 30ten {pril, 
1845, bezueqlich der Gruendung von Nei Bra infels, Texas. The juota- 


tion is in translation. 


n Kalender, 21; Photostat 


Solms, “Berichte an den Adelsverein,” 
Original Berichte, 34-35. 
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comprised the hunting grounds of the Comanches.* “As far as 
the Indians are concerned,” he wrote, 


it is particularly the Comanches, who are numerous and brave, 
who inhabit the region. I ask, however, that no offense be taken 
at these tribes, since I shall not wait until they look me up in 
the settlement but shall call on them first as a matter of politeness. 
They will either make peace and keep it, or I shall try at the very 
first to administer such a decisive defeat to them that for a long 
time, if not forever, they will be harmless. Until the winter or 
spring, when [ shall have enough men, I shall not be able to carry 
out the plan. I shall have to confine myself for the present to 
patrol the vicinity with a few mounted men. This will be neces- 
sary in each new settlement, particularly the nearer it lies to the 
mountains. 


Prince Solms reported that the distance from Indianola to the 
grant was two hundred twenty miles and that the Indians would 
first have to be driven out of the grant.7. In San Antonio some 
of Castro’s colonists and a few German colonists who had been in 
Texas since May, 1844, offered their services to Solms for patrol 
duty against the Indians.* 

In November and December of 1844 three shiploads of approxi- 
mately 700 colonists arrived at Indianola, or Carlshafen, as Solms 


+ 


called it. Early in January, 1845, Prince Solms organized a mili- 


*‘Henry Francis Fisher and Burchard Miller received two colonization 
contracts from the Republic of Texas. The first was dated June 7, 1842, 
the second September 1, 1843. Each called for the settlement of 600 
families. On January 6, 1844, Fisher and Miller availed themselves of 
the privilege, found in one of the clauses of the contract, of increasing 
the number of families to be introduced to 6000. The land included in 
the grant made by the contract lay between the Llano and Colorado 
Rivers. There were over three million acres in the grant. See Texas 
Archives, Texas State Library, State Department, Colonization Papers, 
1829-1842, No. 2757, File Box 28, and 1843-1845, No. 2751, File Box 28. 
One June 24, 1844, Fisher and Miller sold this contract to the Adelsverein. 
Tiling, Moritz, History of the German Element in Texas from 1820-1850, 
p. 70. 

7Solms, “Berichte an den Adelsverein,” in Kalender, 31-32; Photostat 
Original Berichte, 48-50. The date of this report is August 26, 1844, a 
little more than two months after the first report was made. The change 
in attitude toward the Indians may be traced to the influence of Solms’s 
contact with the Texans, who did not have much use for the Indians. 

‘Solms, “Berichte an den Adelsverein,” in Kalender, 33; Photostat 
Original Berichte, 50-51. Castro’s colony was at Castroville and his col- 
onists were mainly Alsatians. They spoke German and were willing to 
join the colony which the Adelsverein was to found. 
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tary company of twenty men. The rest of the men capable of 
bearing arms, 108 in all, were organized into a reserve company 
and a militia body. It seems that Prince Solms was a very cau- 
tious man in this matter of organizing the available military 
strength of his first colony. This military force was not to be 
used for aggression, but was to be used for protection against the 
Indians.* In his Texas, Prince Solms says that this company was 
to be used exclusively for the protection of the settlement and of 
the settlers on their way thither.‘ Another writer says: 


For trying to give the whole settlement a military appearance, 
he, as an officer, can be pardoned; it is not to be denied that, since 
the settlement was on the Indian frontier and an invasion of the 
grant was contemplated, such an organization was appropriate. 
The whole plan may have been overdone and may have deteriorated 
through the effect of later influences and conditions; the under- 
lying idea is not to be criticized. Moreover, the newly-arrived im- 
migrants—the prince included—knew nothing at first of the habits 
of the Indians, and the military demonstrations, together with the 
daily firing of a cannon at sunset, for the purpose of striking 
terror into the Indians, were very logical measures of prudence, 
which, as was soon observed, did not miss their mark, for the 
Indians remained at a safe distance from the new settlement." 


The last mention of the Indians was made by Prince Solms in 
his tenth report on March 27, 1845, written from his camp on 
Comal Creek. In describing the tract of land chosen and pur- 
chased by him for the site of the first settlement, New Braunfels, 
the prince wrote: 


Everywhere in this whole region there are traces of more or less 
important Indian camps. The Indians, attracted by the oppor- 
tunities for hunting and by the excellent water, have put up their 
tents here. As soon as civilization approaches, they remain away, 
for the sound of the axe in the forests is calamitous to them. 
Should some, nevertheless, stray here, I think the clatter of the 
mills . . . will drive them away, .. .¥ 


*Solms, “Berichte an den Adelsverein,’ in Kalender, 49-50; Photostat 
Original Berichte, 75-76. 

”Solms, Texas. Ein Handbuch fuer Auswanderer nach Texas, 76. 

4Penniger, Robert, Fest-Ausgabe zum fuenfzigjaehrigen Jubilaewm der 
deutschen Kolonie, Friedrichsburg, 40-41. This reference will hereafter 
be given as Penniger, lest-Ausgabe. 

2Solms, “Berichte an den Adelsverein,” in Kalender, 62; Photostat 
Original Berichte, 92. 
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In addition to the military company, Prince Solms took other 
precautionary measures for the protection of the New Braunfels 
settlement. On the site of the present Catholic church a palisade 
or stockade was built, its north side on the edge of the forty-foot 
bluff on the south bank of Comal Creek. This stockade was called 
the “Zinkenburg,” in honor of Nicolaus Zink, a surveyor in the 
employ of the Adelsverein.‘* On a hill rising about thirty feet 
above the flat on which New Braunfels was built, and just south- 
west of the present freight office of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
a large blockhouse was built. Plans for building two smaller block- 
houses for use as government buildings were not carried out. The 
large blockhouse was christened the “Sophienburg,” in honor of 
her Serene Highness, Sophia, the princess of Salm-Salm, Prince 
Solms’s lady love. This blockhouse was to serve likewise for the 
protection of New Braunfels. The cornerstone was laid on April 
28, 1845." 

Every evening before nightfall and every morning before day- 
break, mounted patrols, generally accompanied by Prince Solms, 
were sent out. At night sentinels stood guard around the stockade. 
During the day long rides for reconnaissance were made to see if 
Indians were in the neighborhood. While Prince Solms was com- 
missioner-general of the Adelsverein, not a single person entrusted 
to his care was killed by the Indians, nor was a single horse 
stolen by them.*® 

The German settlers of New Braunfels were not to be long with- 
out a sample of Indian savagery. In October, 1845, two Germans, 
Captain Friedrich v. Wrede and Lieutenant Oscar Claren, were 
killed and scalped as they were returning to New Braunfels from 
Austin. Their companion, Wessel, after killing one of the Indians, 
escaped. From Claren the Indians got two scalps, cutting off also 
his beard. This sad incident greatly excited the German settlers. 
Two days after the scalping Wessel reached Austin and led a de- 


tachment of rangers to the scene, twenty-five miles from Austin 


*Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 40. 

“Kapp, Friedrich, Aus und weber Amerika. Thatsachen und Erleb- 
nisse, 260, gives the date April 22, 1845. The correct date is given by 
Solms, “Berichte an den Adelsverein,” in Kalender, 63, also in Penniger, 
Fest-Ausgabe, 44. 


‘Solms, Texas, 33-34. 
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at Live Oak Spring. No trace of the Indians could be found, 
however.’® 

On May 8, 1846, Fredericksburg was founded by John O. Meuse- 
bach, the second commissioner-general of the Adelsverein. The 
site had been chosen by Meusebach some time before. Headrights 
for 10,000 acres of land were bought on credit by him for the site 
of this second major settlement.** Fredericksburg was some eighty 
miles above the line of settlements from Austin to San Antonio 
and right in the Indian country. Its location was precarious. 
The governor of Texas, J. Pinckney Henderson, heard of the pro- 
jected movement of settlers to Fredericksburg and took steps to 
give them protection. On April 13, 1846, Henderson wrote to 


Major B. L. Beall, U. 8. A., stationed at San Antonio: 


Having learned that a number of German emigrants will leave 
Braunfels in a few days for the Pierdinales where they intend to 
make a settlement and apprehending that they will be exposed to 
Indian depredations in that unsettled region I beg leave respect- 
fully to suggest to you the propriety of detaching the company of 
rangers now under your command to protect them. 


Henderson suggested that, if Colonel Harney, commanding at San 
Antonio, should send Major Hays on that service, Beall’s company 
would not be needed.'** When Beall replied on the 23d that he 
would be glad to carry out the governor’s orders, Henderson com- 


manded him to order his ranger company to accompany the Ger- 
man settlers on their way to the Pedernales.'*® The settlers in 
Fredericksburg were in almost constant danger of their lives. “It 
was indeed a risk, for the Indians made the country unsafe; several 
times settlers in Fredericksburg, while out in their gardens or near 


their log houses, were shot at with arows.’°° This danger ceased, 


*Solms, Texas, 35; Roemer, Dr. Ferdinand, Jexas. Mit besondener 
Ruecksicht auf deutsche Auswanderung und die physischen Verhaeltnisse 
des Landes nach eigener Beobachtung geschildert, 213. Hereafter the 
reference will be Roemer, Texas. See, also, Bracht, Texas im Jahre 
1848, 233. 

“Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 48. 

Henderson to Beall, Austin, Texas, April 13, 1846; MS. in Texas 
Archives, Texas State Library, Records Department of State, No. 273, 
J. P. Henderson and A. C. Horton, 36. 

*Henderson to Beall, Austin, Texas, April 24, 1846; MS. in Jbid., 38. 


*LaGrange Deutsche Zeitung, August 19, 1915, p. 14, col. 1. 
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however, when Meusebach made a treaty with the Indians in 1847, 
of which more presently. 

In the autumn of 1846 the governor of Texas advised against the 
further advance of the German settlers, because a conflict with the 
Comanches would be unavoidable. According to the terms of the 
Fisher and Miller grant, the land had to be occupied and surveyed 
by the fall of the year 1847. For the occupation of the grant, 
however, the Texas government assured no military assistance to 
the commissioner-general.*t Meusebach continued his negotiations 
with the district surveyor, John James, for the survey of the grant, 
since he wanted to push the colonization work, but the surveyor 
declared that his men would not go into the grant until a peace 
treaty had been made with the Indians.* Besides, Dr. Schubert, 
colonial director of the Adelsverein at Fredericksburg, during 
Meusebach’s absence from that place, undertook an expedition to 
the grant but only reached the border of the Indian country, the 
Llano River, and then returned. The Indians looked upon this 
expedition as a hostile invasion; the German settlers, on the other 
hand, were frightened by Schubert’s report that there were from 
ano and the San 





forty to sixty thousand Indians between the L 
Saba. In order to counteract the bad impression which this ex- 
pedition had created, and mindful of the stipulations of the Fisher 
and Miller contract, Meusebach decided to go into the Indian 
country. A mounted company of some twenty men, several volun- 
teers, five Mexicans, and the American surveyors, all well armed, 
set out from Fredericksburg on January 22, 1847. Meusebach 
joined them in camp two days later. The expedition crossed the 
Llano River at the mouth of Beaver Creek.** 

Alvin H. Soergel, who was in Fredericksburg when the expedi- 
tion left, says there were 35 to 40 men in all, with three wagons 
and 25 to 30 pack mules, and that Lorenzo de la Rosa, a Mexican 
guide, and Young, a Texan guide, accompanied the expedition. 
Meusebach planned to go into the Indian country with some twenty 
to twenty-five men, leaving the rest of his men and the wagons at 
the place which he would choose for the new settlement, Castell. 
In New Braunfels Soergel saw Major Neighbors, who was on his 


*Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 87. 
*Meusebach, John O., Answer to Interrogatories, 23. 
*Tbid., 23-24; Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 51-52, 87. 
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way to Fredericksburg with orders from Governor Henderson to 
assist Meusebach. Neighbors told Soergel that he thought a sepa- 
rate treaty could be made between the Adelsverein and the 
Comanches. At Seguin Soergel saw Major Hays, who also ex- 
pressed the belief that a separate treaty could be made.** 

The fullest account of the Meusebach expedition is given by a 
member thereof, Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, a geologist and naturalist 
of note. Roemer reports that on February 5, 1847, Major Neigh- 
bors, Agent of Indian Affairs, arrived in Fredericksburg from 
Austin. Roemer accompanied Neighbors into the Indian country. 
Neighbors had a communication from the governor of Texas in 
which Meusebach was advised not to carry out his plan. The 
governor’s letter pointed out the dangerous consequences that 
might result for the frontier settlements from a possible hostility 
of the Comanches, particularly since the war with Mexico was in 
progress. If Meusebach had already left on his expedition, Neigh- 
bors had orders to follow and to offer his services to Meusebach, 
since Neighbors’s personal acquaintance with several of the Indian 
chiefs and his intimate knowledge of their customs would make 
the negotiation of a treaty easier.** 

Major Neighbors, who was appointed Special Indian Agent on 
March 20, 1847, reported to Col. W. Medill, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs of the United States, on this matter. He wrote: 


For your information, I here state—That Gov. Henderson, ap- 
prehending serious difficulty with the Comanches about the 1st of 
Feby last, from the introduction of setlers and the surveying of 
that section of Country granted to a German Company, by the late 
Replic (sic) of Texas in 1841-2. Whilst at war with the Comanche 
Tribe (a part of said Grant being now inhabited by the Comanches) 
The Said Company was compeled to complete their Surveys by 1st 
Sept. next or forfeit their claims, they were under the impression 
that a force would be necessary, and had commenced organising 
the German Colonists into companies to force their Surveys—Gov. 
Henderson solicited my interference. I immediately met the 
Comanches, and succeeded in forming the preliminaries of a friend- 
ly arrangement which is to be carried into effect the 1st of May.** 


*Soergel, Alvin H., Neueste Nachrichten aus Texas, 29-31. 

*Roemer, Texas, pp. 283-284. The account of the expedition covers 
pages 283 to 329. : 

**Neighbors to Medill, Austin, Texas, April 24, 1847; MSS. in United 
States Office of Indian Affairs, Letters 1847-1848, Photostat copies in 
Archives, University of Texas Library. 
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At least two accounts of this expedition disagree with Neighbors 
that he formed the preliminaries of a friendly arrangement with 
the Comanches. One of these is by Meusebach, the man in charge 


of the expedition. These are his words: 


When I had been in council for a number of days, with large 
bands of well-drilled and armed Comanches, and their chiefs, at 
the San Saba (at the place which is now known as the Camp 
Colorado crossing), Major Neighbors came on as the bearer of a 
dispatch from Governor Henderson, dissuading from entering the 
colony, as the Indians were reported to be on the war path; at the 
same time recommending the Major as an expert in treating with 
the Indians—if I would not return. The Major had been Indian 


oT 
7 


agent for the Lipans under the Republic of Texas.? 


Dr. Roemer, who accompanied Major Neighbors from Fredericks- 
burg, reports that they reached the San Saba on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary and that a very good understanding existed between Meuse- 
bach and the Comanches.** 

Meusebach completes his rather brief account of his treaty with 
the Indians with the following words: 


I engaged him | Neighbors] for the remainder of the trip, dis- 
missed most of my company with the wagons, keeping only about 
seven men, agreed with the Indians that at the next full moon the 
peace council with all the head chiefs of the western bands of 
Comanches should be held at the lower San Saba, and used the 
time remaining till full moon for an exploration of the lands on 
that fabulous San Saba river, Spanish Fort, Brady Creek, and sur- 
rounding places. At full moon we were at the agreed spot on 
the lower San Saba, about 25 miles above its mouth into Colorado 
river, made a treaty with the head chiefs Buffalo Hump, Santa 
Anna, and Mopechucope, and their people, for all the western 
bands of Comanches, promised them $3000 worth of presents, for 
which consideration they on their part promised and agreed not to 
disturb our surveyors in their work, nor to do any harm to our 
colonists.*® 

This important council occurred March 1 and 2, 1847. About 
twenty chiefs participated. At noon on March Ist the council 
began. Meusebach opened this momentous meeting with an ad- 


**Meusebach, Answer to Interrogatories, 24. 
*Roemer, Jexas, 290-291. 


*Meusebach, Answer to Interrogatories, 24. 
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dress, which the Indian interpreter, Jim Shaw, who was with 
Major Neighbors, translated.*° Meusebach proposed the three 


following articles for a treaty: 


1. My countrymen have the permission to go and travel where 
they please, and no harm must be done to them, but you must pro- 
tect them everywhere. On the other hand, your people can come 
to our wigwams and cities without fear and can go wherever they 
please and shall be protected. 

2. You the chiefs, and your people will assist us and report to 
us, when bad men and redtaces of other tribes steal our horses or 
intend other felonies, and we shall do the same, when you are 
attacked. 

3. Iam going to send men with the thing that steals the land 
(compasses), as the red men call it, and will survey the whole 
country of the San Saba as far as the Concho and other waters, so 
that we may know the boundaries where we can go and till the soil. 
And if you are willing after consultation with your warriors, to 
make this treaty, then I will give you and your squaws many pres- 
ents, or equal them with the white pieces of metal, that we call 
dollars, and give you as many as one thousand and more of them. 


Meusebach set the date for the signing of the treaty in the fol- 
lowing words: “If we agree on this treaty, I shall go and fetch 
the presents and will sign the treaty solemnly, at the latest when 
the disk of the moon has rounded twice.” The treaty was ratified 
at Fredericksburg at the appointed time. 

The making of the treaty was a very important accomplish- 
ment, both for the German settlers and for the state of Texas. 
The Fisher and Miller grant at last became valuable for the 
Adelsverein. Without the treaty it would have been dangerous 
for either the settlers or the surveyors to go into the grant. If 
the Adelsverein could not have had its land surveyed, the contract 
would have lapsed. Meusebach was indeed a courageous man and 
displayed great skill in the making of the treaty with the warlike 
Comanches, who held him in great respect and called him “E] sol 
colorado,” on account of his great flowing reddish beard. 


*Tiling, Moritz, History of the German Element in Texas from 1820- 
1850, gives the translation of the “talks” by Meusebach, Santana, Mope- 
chucope, and Pochanaquarhip (Buffalo Hump), 99-104. Penniger, Fest- 
Ausgabe, 101-107, gives these talks in German from an article which 
appeared in the Magazin fuer die Litteratur des Auslandes, 1847. The 
three articles of the treaty were proposed by Meusebach in his first talk. 
They are found in Tiling, op. cit., 100. 
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Did the Indians keep the terms of their treaty with the Germans? 
The answer is in the affirmative. Viktor Bracht, who was in New 
Braunfels in 1848, published a letter written at New Braunfels, 
August 30, 1847, from which the following passage is taken: 
“Santa Anna, the war chief of the Comanches, was here three days, 
in order to enjoy himself with his band, . . . He assured us 
that the friendship for the Germans, whom he respected, would 
continue to be observed honestly, as had been the case thus far. 
Mr. Kriewicz of Potsdam has been living for some time with 
Santa Anna and his tribe,—a remarkable taste, but the affair seems 
useful.”*! Tiling deals with the matter in the following words: 
“Through gifts and considerate treatment they succeeded in estab- 





lishing and maintaining friendly relations with the Indians who 
were quite numerous, and, like New Braunfels, Fredericksburg 
suffered very little from Indian depredations. It would have been 
an easy matter for the Indians of the Llano and San Saba territory 
to destroy Fredericksburg, as well as the settlements of Betina, 
Castell and Leiningen, that were established in 1847, but all the 
Indians had great respect for von Meusebach, whom they called 
‘El Sol Colorado,’ from his flowing beard, and the German Indian 
Agent Emil Krieswitz was very prudent and circumspect in his 
dealings with the different Indian tribes and secured the friendship 
of their chiefs for the German pioneers.”™ 

On December 19, 1850, a treaty was made a Spring Creek, near 
the San Saba River, between John H. Rollins, Special Agent of 
the United States for the Indians of Texas, and various chiefs, 
warriors, captains, and councillors of the Indians. The fifteenth 
article of the treaty is of interest in connection with this paper, 
for it read: 

It is agreed by the Indians, parties hereto, that they will not 
go below the present line of Military Posts on the East side of the 
Colorado River, nor below the Llano River, and a line running 
West from its headwaters on the West side of said Colorado, with- 
out express permission from the Indian Agent or some Officer 
Commanding a Military Post in Texas, in writing; and that they 
will give immediate notice to the nearest Military Post should other 
Indians attempt to do so. The German settlement on the North 
side of the Llano will be embraced in the foregoing article, so long 


*“Bracht, Viktor, Tevcas im Jahre 1848, 283-284. 


*Tiling, History of the German Element in Texas from 1820-1850, 84-85. 
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as they do not trade with the Indians in any thing except the 
produce of their farms, nor for any horses or mules which may 
have been stolen.** 


This treaty did not in any way set aside the one between the Ger- 
man settlers and the Indians, so far as either side was concerned. 
It is included in this paper because of its mention of the German 
settlement on the Llano. 

Some of the German settlers in West Texas were the victims of 
Indian depredations. The sixteenth article of the treaty just men- 
tioned provided for the delivery by February 5, 1851, to the Officer 
Commanding at Fort Martin Scott,** of the Indians who had mur- 
dered a German at Craig’s trading house on the Llano. In Oc- 
tober, 1851, Emil Wahrmund’s horses were stolen from his farm 
on Bear Creek, near Fredericksburg, by some Lipans, who on this 
occasion also killed an American settler on Goat Creek.** Just 
prior to the organization in November, 1853, of six ranger com- 
panies for frontier protection, some horses were stolen from the 
farms of Dr. Ernst Kapp, Ernst Altgelt, and Julius Dresel at 
Sisterdale, Kendall County, but then in Bexar County.*® In 1855 
Hermann Runge, the 20-year-old son of Dr. W. I. Runge, of Sister- 
dale, was killed and scalped and all the horses were stolen from 
the farm.** Early in July, 1855, a party of Indians visited the 
German settlement at Sisterdale and killed some oxen belonging 
to Julius Dresel. They also stole four mules from Mr. Rhodius.** 
About the same time thirty head of horses were stolen from a Mr. 
Blanco, 


Fischer, a German, living between the Guadalupe ane 
about twenty-five miles from New Braunfels.** In 1855 the 
Indians became very active and committed many depredations. 
On September 13, 1855, a committee of five citizens of New Braun- 


4 printed copy of this treaty is found in Texas Archives, Texas State 
Library, State Department, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860. 

“Fort Martin Scott was located about two miles from Fredericksburg. 
See Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe. The fort was built in 1848 and 1849. 

*Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 188-189. 

*Neu Brawnfelser Zeitung, September 22, 1853, 2, col. 3. 

*Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 190. 

Jones to Pease, Austin, Texas, July 5, 1855: MS. in Texas Archives, 
Texas State Library, State Department, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860. 

*Jones to Pease, San Marcos, Texas, July 7, 1855; MS. in Texas 
Archives, Texas State Library, State Department, Indian Affairs, 1845- 
1860. 
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fels sent to Governor Pease a report of a public meeting held at 
New Braunfels the day before. This meeting adopted measures 
to co-operate with the citizens of Guadalupe County in raising 
volunteer assistance to protect the frontier settlements against the 
marauding incursions of Indians. The committee was instructed 
to ascertain from Governor Pease to what extent he would furnish 
such a volunteer company with arms, provisions, and pack mules.*° 
In the summer of 1859 Christian and Peter Crenwelge were pur- 
sued by Indians near Loyal Valley, now in Mason County. That 
same night, however, a number of horses were stolen from Fort 
Mason.** 

This list of Indian depredations against German settlers is only 
partial, but even the complete list is small in comparison with that 
of Indian depredations in the other settled portions of Texas. It 
is not at all certain that the Comanches, with whom Meusebach 
had made the treaty, were guilty of all the depredations committed 
on the Germans. Small bands of Lipans and Wacoes made the 
country unsafe. In Meusebach’s Answer to Interrogatories this 
significant passage is found: 

Colonel Jack Hays, the celebrated Indian fighter, when he re- 
turned from a trip to El Paso made in the interest of the San 
Antonio merchants to find the nearest overland road, in 1858 
or 759, I believe, stopped at my house at Comanche Springs, and 
told me that he was astonished that the Indians kept their 
treaty so well. That he was never molested nor lost any animals 
during his travel within the limits of our colony, but as soon as 
he had passed the line he had losses.“ 


The conclusions of this study can be stated briefly. Separate 
relations between the German settlers and the Indians in the 
counties Austin, Fayette, Washington, Colorado, DeWitt, Lee, Gon- 
zales, and Lavaca did not exist, but were especially cordial in the 
counties Comal, Gillespie, Kendall, Mason, and Llano. Prince 
Solms indicated in his first report to the Adelsverein that he would 
try to get on good terms with the Indians. He took those pre- 


“State Archives, Texas State Library, State Department, Indian 
Affairs, 1845-1860. The committee consisted of Robert Bechem, James 
Ferguson, Ernst Dosch, August Hartmann, and A. Nauendorf. 

“Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 191-192. It was supposed that these were 
Comanches. 


“Meusebach, Answer to Interrogatories, 25-26. 
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cautions for dealing with the Indians which prudence dictated. 
His prophecy did not come true while he was in Texas. Meuse- 
bach, his successor, made a treaty which placed the Germans and 
the Indians on a very friendly footing. Although some of the 
German settlers in West Texas suffered from Indian depredations, 
in the main the provisions of the treaty were observed. A vast 
territory of over 3,000,000 acres was opened to civilization. It 
was the great pioneer work of the German settlers in Texas. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEXAN DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


J. K. GREER 
III 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
George C. Childress 


George Campbell Childress was descended from an ancestry of 
considerable distinction. On his mother’s side enough is known 
with certainty to warrant its reproduction, while some items of 
interest may be ascertained concerning his father. 

His grandfather, Col. Elijah Robertson, was a descendant of the 
Robertsons of the original colony of Virginia, who had immigrated 
from Scotland.‘* Col. Elijah was a member of the North Carolina 
General Assembly and his eldest brother, Major Charles Robertson, 
was a member of the Provisional Congress of North Carolina which 
assembled at Halifax and framed the “first free and independent 
government of this country.”'** Charles and his brother, James, 
were judges of the selected court of five members who were to de- 
cide all things that “were to be settled.” This court’s jurisdiction 
had no limitations, but was supreme in the state. These men also 
served in the Revolution: Charles was a major in Thickety Fort, 
Cedar Spring, and, later, Guilford Court House and King’s Moun- 
tain,'** and Elijah was a participant in the battle of Point Pleas- 
ant**® in Lord Dunmore’s War. 

In 1780, General James Robertson accompanied by Colonel 
Elijah Robertson, led a group of immigrants from North Carolina 
(Wautauga) into Tennessee and established a settlement. This 
settlement was called Nashboro.'*® In 1787, Nashville (Nashboro) 
was founded. 


“J. R. Gilmore, The Rear-guard of the Revolution (New York, 1886), 40. 

“3Tbid., 72. 

“Tbid., 276-278. L. C. Drake, King’s Mountain and Its Heroes (Cin- 
cinnati, 1881), 118-119, 421. 

*V, A. Lewis, History of the Battle of Point Pleasant (Charleston, 
W. Va., 1909), 117. 

““James Phelan, History of Tennessee (Boston and New York, 1888), 
113-118. 

Nashboro was named after General Francis Nash of North Carolina, 
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Colonel Elijah Robertson had married Sarah Machlin, and they 
reared four children,'** one of whom, Elizabeth, became the mother 
of George C. Childress. Her aunt, Ann Robertson, was presented 
with a grant of land by the Government in recognition of her 
services in the Revolution.'*% LElizabeth’s brother, Sterling C. 
Robertson, was the founder of Robertson’s Colony in Texas.'** 
Elizabeth Robertson married John Childress of Nashville. 

John Childress’s name does not appear among the original set- 
tlers of Nashville,‘°° Tennessee, 1789, but he is named as one of 
the “Men of Nashville at an Early Day.” He was a devoted friend 
of General Andrew Jackson.**t He was marshal of Nashville, 
1809-10, and was one of the most. prominent and wealthy men of 
that time. With other property he owned several business lots in 
early Nashville which yielded “ground rent” from some of the 
occupants of the village’s first brick buildings..“~ He was com- 
missioned Justice of the Court in Nashville in 1812,'°* became 
somewhat interested in law as a profession, and in 1834, was ad- 
mitted to the Davidson County Bar.'** 

George Campbell Childress was born in Nashville, January 8, 
1804, Very little is known of his youth. In temperament, how- 
ever, he was of an earnest disposition and subject to occasional 
fits of melancholy which at times made his behavior rather 
violent.1®> Yet all the evidence that has been ascertained indicates 
that his temperament was never other than admirable from adult- 
hood to the time of his death. 

He studied law and was admitted to the Davidson County Bar 


mortally wounded at the battle of Germantown, October, 1777. (Clayton, 
History of Davidson County, 195.) 

*7Colonel Willoughby Williams, “Recollections of Nashville,” in Clay- 
ton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 200. 

“Mrs. Cone Johnson to the author, March 9, 1926. 

“Williams, as cited, 200. 

“Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 57. 

“Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, quoting Colonel W. 
Williams, 200. 

“Williams, as cited, 200. 

*8Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 88-89. 

“4Williams, as cited, 200. 

J. Catron, Nashville, to Dr. Ashbel Smith, Galveston, November 20, 
1841. Ashbel Smith Papers, University of Texas. 
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in 1828.1°° Six years later, on September 22, 1834, he became one 
of the editors of The Nashville Banner and Nashville Advertiser, 
Nashville’s daily paper, published by Hunt, Tardiff & Co. He 
continued in the editorial chair until November 9, 1835, when he 
was succeeded by Allen A. Hall, afterwards editor of the Daily 
News.’** At the time that Childress began his editorship, the 
paper was reduced from a daily to a tri-weekly because “three years 
had convinced the publishers that a daily paper would not pay in 
Nashville.”*°* His efforts in behalf of the Texas Colonists while 
editor of this paper, and his decision in 1835 to go to Texas, have 
been reviewed. 

He arrived in early January, 1836.1°° On the 12th he applied 
for a grant of land in Robertson’s colony.’*° On February 15, 
1836, Colonel Wm. F. Gray, of Virgina, who had come to Texas 
for the purpose of investigating the possibilities in the land situa- 
tion for two friends, Tom Green and Albert T. Burnley*®* of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was acting as their special agent, speaks in his 
Diary of meeting Childress, which he spelled “Childers” : 

Monday, February 15, 1836. 


Left Lakey’s at 8 o’clock. Arrived at Col. Edwards about 11 
o’clock, where we found Mr. Childers, of Milam, to whom I had a 


Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 97. 

Among contemporaries practicing before the same bar were A. V. 
Brown, N. S. Brown, later Governors of the State, John Catron, later an 
Associate Justice of the Federal Supreme Court, Felix Grundy, great 
leader of the Democrats, John A. Cheatham, Ephraim H. Foster, and 
James Polk. See W. R. Garrett and A. V. Goodpasture, History of Ten- 
nessee, Its People and Its Institutions (Nashville, 1900), 185, 186, 194, 
195, 197. 

“TT bid., 238. 

usT). L. Merrit, and W. F. Hale, A History of Tennessee and Tennes- 
seeans (Chicago and New York, 1913), IT, 512-513. 

Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 238. 

8°File 11, Goliad County. Geo. C. Childress, certificate 1st Class Head- 
right, No. 72.” General Land Office, Austin. 

*°See Register Book (containing names of 128 applicants for land in), 
Robertson’s Colony, 8. (General Land Office, Austin.) On this page is 
the following entry: 

No. 36 

Geo. C. Childress aged 

Child Charles aged 10 months 
Sworn & recorded Jan’y 12th, 1836 
by Alcalde. 

Burnley was Loan Commissioner of the Republic of Texas, 1837 to 
1840. See Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate, Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845, 18, 42, 58. 
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letter from Mr. Kimbal. Childers informed me that himself and 
Mr. Robinson, the Empressario, were elected from Milam. Had 
an argument with him on the tariff question. 


As Colonel Gray continued his journey, his Diary recorded addi- 
tional acquaintances he was making in Texas from day to day. 
En route to San Felipe, he stayed over night at the home of a Mr. 
Foster, and here, in this hospitable home, he met Mrs. Childress. 
His Diary thus records the meeting: 
Wednesday, February 24, 1836. 

Started about noon for San Felipe, . . . Arrived after night 
at the home of a Mr. Foster, a venerable old man, a native of King 
and Queen county, Virginia, and his wife, of Spottsylvanie County. 
— They appear to be an amiable, worthy and pious couple. 
Here, for the first time in Texas, I heard a blessing asked for our 
meal at supper. Found Mrs. Childers here. Had a _ good 
supper, 


Further evidence that Childress had arrived in Texas and become 
a bona fide “settler” in the Nashville Colony’™ is stated by all 
writers that have mentioned Childress to any extent,’®* but G. B. 
Franks, “Nashville Colony, March 8th, 1836,” in a letter to “Chil- 
dress, G. C. Esq., Washington, Texas,” is more conclusive on this 


subject.’°* The principal part of the letter reads: 


To the Convention 
Now in Session at Washington 
[ beg leave to inform the honorable body that during many 
depredations dayly committed on the frontier, I have taken the 
responsibility on myself to rase a volunteer company to go against 
the Indians. I have got as far as Mr. Childress with thirty men 
and a small piece of artillery, . . . 
G. B. Franks. 


Two weeks after Colonel Gray had presented his letter of intro- 


This settlement in Robertson’s Colony was called Nashville after 
Nashville, Tenn. 

*84 contemporary of Childress, W. P. Zuber, who knew him by sight 
in March, 1836, in an article on The Declaration of Independence in 
Texas, in The Galveston News, June 24, 1900, said: “Mr. Childress 
: was a native of Tennessee, by profession a lawyer, and his residence 
was at Nashville-on-the-Brazos, in what is now Milam County, “ti 

‘*Addressed from “Nashville Colony, March Sth, 1836, received and 


{ 


read in the Convention.” 
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duction from Kimbal to Childress, they met again. On this oc- 
easion Childress was calling to order the convention at Washington 
on the Brazos. His part in the proceedings of the Convention has 
already been reviewed. 

The Convention had only been adjourned two days when Presi- 
dent Burnet commissioned Childress and Robert Hamilton to open 
negotiations with the United States Cabinet at Washington, D. C., 
concerning recognition of “the Sovereignty and Independence of 
Texas.”** Dr. Geo. P. Garrison has suggested that the com- 
mission’s form is such as to suggest that it was a commission for 
both; but a careful reading indicates that it was largely for Chil- 
dress and that besides his other duties, he was to co-operate with 
Hamilton, who seems to have been expected to serve as financial 
agent of Texas.”!*° 

While en route to Washington, Childress wrote from Natchitoches 
his first letter, on March 28, to the Texas authorities in which he 
attempted to inaugurate a system of correspondence with the home 
government that, had the Burnet Government co-operated, would 
have prevented the inexcusable neglect of foreign affairs by the new 
Republic, and might have at least bettered the credit of the young 
nation in the United States.‘ 

A reply from Sam P. Carson, Secretary of State, April 1, 1836, 
stated that as full instructions as possible had been given to the 
Commissioners before their departure, and that any additional in- 
structions would be tendered in person, by himself, in a short time. 


However, the letter instructed the Commissioners to: “. . . If 
desired hold the fullest and freest conversation with the President 
and Cabinet officers. . . . Should there be any reluctance on 


the part of the Sec. of State to hear (which I cannot anticipate) a 
dignified elevation due to this Republic must mark your course.”'** 
The same letter stated that Childress could “approach the Presi- 
dent in the event alluded to through the medium of old ac- 


quaintance and personal Friendship and effect the object. a 


Geo. P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of The Republic 
of Texas, I, 73-74, Annual Report of American Historical Association, 
1907, II. 

18 bid. 

Tbid., 74. 

‘SRecords of the Department of State (Texas), Book 34, 20. 
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On the same date, April 1, Carson wrote a letter of introduction 
to Forsyth, Secretary of State of the United States, presenting and 
recommending these special agents.'®° 

Accompanying these letters was another to Childress and Hamil- 
ton, as “Special Agents to the U. 8.,” caused by the “rumor” that 
“a minister Plenipotentary” had been sent to the United States by 
Mexico with the object of selling Texas “to that Govt.” So the 
agents were ordered to enter a “solemn protest in the name and on 
behalf of this Republic against the rights of Mexico to sell or the 
U. 8. to purchase, setting forth in full the declaration of Inde- 
pendence. . . .” To use all possible effort toward securing 
recognition of Independence, they were to co-operate with Austin, 
Archer, and Wharton, who had been appointed by the provisional 
government. 

By April 6th, Childress had arrived in Tennessee, according to 
the Daily National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., April 29, 
1836. This journal in commenting on an article, the fall of the 
Alamo, in The Memphis (Tennessee) Enquirer, Extra, stated that 
the editor of the Hnquirer had his particulars from “Col. George 
C. Childress, (late editor of the Nashville Banner) who had just 
returned from Washington, in Texas, and had derived them from 
the intelligent negro, the servant of the brave Travis, — 

Childress wrote President Burnet on April 18, from Nashville, 
and portrayed the feeling of the country traversed, on the Texas 
question, and also showed the activities of the Commissioners en 
route to Washington, D. C., by giving an account of their news- 
paper propaganda efforts, and of efforts to interest volunteers in 
the support of Texas in the field.1™* Additional evidence that 
Childress was vigilant in the interest of those he had left behind 
in Texas is to be found in a letter of R. G. Dunlap to Carson, 
May 31, 1836, in which Dunlap states that Childress'** had prom- 


eT bid., 22. 

Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of The Republic of Texas, I, 78, 
as cited. 

Records of the Department of State (Texas), Book 34, 19. Garrison, 
Diplomatic Correspondence, . . . I, 76-77, as cited. 

Childress to Burnet, quoted in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
I, 84-88, as cited. 

Childress seems to have been a good judge of men. In this instance, 
Dunlap later became Secretary of Treasury of the Republic, minister to 
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ised him means and materials for conducting a military campaign 
in Texas against the Mexicans.**® 

Austin left Washington, D. C., on May 24, and wrote to Burnet 
from New Orleans, June 10, 1836, and said that “Wharton will 
remain a short time longer at Washington to act with Mr. Chil- 
dress and Hamilton, and then return home. That was the Con- 
clusion when we parted.”*** 

That Childress was living up to his instructions, regardless of 
thoughtless neglect from the home government, is revealed by 
both the content and the nature of the phraseology of a letter 
which Childress wrote at this time. Between the lines one can 
deduce that these Texans were not unknown in the National 
Capital. 


To the Editors 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton: 

The following is a copy of a letter received from a gentleman 
in Texas, who was a member of the late Convention, and is known 
to Mr. Hamilton and myself. It is dated April 25th, 1836, four 
days after the battle. 

Your obedient servant, 
Geo. C. Childress. 
Washington City, June 9, 1836. 
My Dear Sirs: 

Knowing your solicitude for the news from Texas, I take the 
earliest opportunity to inform you of the most glorious and splendid 
victory ever obtained . . . (account of the battle of San 
Jacinto) .*7° 


If further evidence is desired that these diplomatic agents were 
attempting to carry out the important instructions they had re- 
ceived, and yet felt handicapped by the failure of Burnet and his 
Cabinet to give them proper instructions,'*® the letter of Childress 
to Burnet from Washington, June 10, is clarifying. In this let- 
ter’’? Childress complains that he was not officially informed of 
the United States, ete. See Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate, Re- 
public of Texas, 116, 118, 150, 154, ete. 

*8Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 94-95, as cited. 

™Tbid., 98-99. 

The National Intelligencer (Washington), June 11, 1836. 

“Dr. E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 504-50, briefly—but 
satisfactorily and irrefutably treats this subject. 

"Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 99-100, as cited. 
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the capture of Santa Anna and the victory of San Jacinto, but 
was informed only through Sam Houston’s newspaper accounts of 
happenings in Texas. He excused his lack of information from 
the new government through probable capture of the mail by the 
Creek Indians in Alabama who were causing trouble with the 
government. 

In the meantime, Secretary of the Republic of Texas, Carson, 
had proceeded to Washington to carry later developments in Texas, 
and finally arrived on June 22, where he at once met Hamilton 
and Childress.‘** And, on July 3, Carson wrote President Burnet 
he wished to express “. . . entire approbation of the Course 
and conduct of our agents Messrs. Hamilton and Childress, and 
also of the various efforts of the agents of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, whose reputation, as Gentlemen and Patriots, stand very 
high in this country. o— 

On May 26, Burnet appointed James Collinsworth and P. W. 
Grayson to supersede all the other Commissioners. Collinsworth 
and Grayson reached Washington July 8, but failed to secure 
formal recognition until March, 1837.*°° 

As indicated, Childress was appointed Special Agent to Wash- 
ington for three reasons: first, the Texas Government naturally 
sent the men they felt were best qualified for the work, and Chil- 
dress’s work in the Convention had established him as an outstand- 
ing man of that group; second, the chief point he was to em- 
phasize was the Texas Declaration of Independence—and he was 
(in so far as has been ascertained), the author of that document; 
third, his father and President Jackson had been good friends and 
it was thought that he would be able to reach him, if necessary, 
through this channel. However, Childress probably succeeded in 
getting no nearer his goal than Wharton, who was also from 
Nashville.**? 

It seems that President Burnet and his Cabinet substituted fre- 
quent appointment of new Commissioners for support of the ones 
already on the scene. Austin, Wharton, and Archer, as seen, were 
succeeded by Childress and Hamilton following the declaration of 


“8Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 145, as cited. 
*Tbid., 103. 

™7bid., 20. 

“Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 504. 
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independence, and they, in turn, were succeeded by Collinsworth 
and Grayson, following San Jacinto. These men, fresh from the 
field of activity in Texas, had knowledge of public affairs in a 
comprehensive grasp; but this proved poor diplomacy, as it was 
naturally confusing to the officials at Washington to deal so fre- 
quently with new representatives. 

After Childress had been relieved at his diplomatic post he re- 
turned to Nashville, Tennessee, according to Mrs. Cone Johnson, 
living relative of Childress, and again engaged in the practice of 
law.'*? Childress had neither lost interest in, nor touch with 
Texas. On October 28, 1836, he wrote from Louisville, Kentucky, 
to Austin as follows: 


Dear Sir, 

Allow me to introduce to your acquaintance my friend Col. A. 8. 
Thurston'** of this City, who is just setting out to join the army 
in Texas. 

Col. T. is a high toned gentleman and a gallant soldier—one of 
those men who are a credit to any cause they embark in. You 
will find him capable of being very useful to the Country at the 
present crisis. 

Any civilities you may be able to show Col. Thurston will be re- 
membered and reciprocated by 

Your obt. Servt. 
(Signed) Geo. C. Childress. 
P. S. Col Grayson is here—I shall set out for Texas tomorrow, 
via Nashville Tenn. G. C. C. 
The independence of Texas will, no doubt be shortly recognized 
by the President of the U. 8. 
( Addressed ) 
Gen. Stephen F. Austin 
Columbia 
Austin’s Colony 
Texas 
Col. Thurston.'** 


Childress is next heard of through Col. Wm. F. Gray, who had 
returned to Virginia following the adjournment of the Convention 
in March, 1836, and was now en route to Texas. From an entry 
in his Diary, made while stopping in New Orleans, which he was 


*Mrs. Cone Johnson to the author, January 18, 1926. 
“The Austin Papers, MSS. 
“The Austin Papers, MSS. 
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consistently keeping, it appears that he had encountered Childress 
again. It may have been at Washington, months previously, or in 
Nashville or New Orleans, later; just where can only be surmised. 
The entry in the Diary is: 

Sunday, February 5, 1837. 

, Called after church, with Burnley, to see Mrs. Chil- 
dress, who her husband wished me to become acquainted with. 
Young, pretty, newly married, a Presbyterian, his second wife, 
interesting. She had heard favorable report of Mrs. Gray, and 
hoped they might be neighbors in Texas.**® 


In all probability, Childress spent the year 1837 in Texas, as well 
as the latter part of 1836, as suggested in his letter to Austin from 
Louisville, and indicated in Gray’s entry of February 5, above. 
During this time he was engaged in the practice of his profession— 
law. On January 27, 1838, he sold his headright certificate for 
one league and one labor of land, which he had proved before the 
Board of Land Commissioners for Nacogdoches County, to Daniel 
L. Richardson for “one thousand dollars in hand paid.”"*** As the 
headright certificate had not been secured, the land located, nor 
the title perfected, Childress gave Richardson sworn power of attor- 
ney to act as his Assignee in obtaining the certificate, etc.'*? These 
papers were executed at Milam, Sabine County, Texas, on January 
27%th and 28th, respectively. 

In 1839 he maintained a law office at Houston. The nature of 
his practice is indicated by the following “card” which appeared 
in The Weekly Picayune, New Orleans, April 1, 1839: 


George C. Childress, Attorney at Law, will attend the Supreme 
Court, and the District Courts of Harrisburg, and some of the ad- 
jacent counties—Office at the City of Houston. 

Claims on the government, either for Bounty Land or money, 


*Burnley was his Washington employer of 1835-36, whom he found 
registered at the Exchange Hotel, New Orleans, when Gray arrived in 
that City at 8:00 p. m., February 1, 1837. 

Gray, Diary, 202. 

486Hile 61, Karnes/58, 

Goliad Ist Class 

Geo. C. Childress—26 labors 

H. R. Certificate No. 72.” General Land Office. 
87File 61, Karnes/58 

Goliad Ist Class 

H. R. Certificate No. 72.” General Land Office. 
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will be undertaken and promptly attended to, either for non- 
residents or residents of Texas. 

Address from the United States:—City of Houston, to the care 
of S. Ricker, jr., (Texas Post Office Agent) New Orleans. 

The Telegraph, city of Houston; Commercial Bulletin, Bee, 
Courier, (etc. J. K. G.) Journal, Louisville Republican Banner, 
Nashville; Little Rock Times and Advocate; Huntsville Advocate ; 
Florence Gazette; the Tuscumbia paper, and the Journals in the 
City of Mobile will please republish the above three months, and 
forward their accounts to me for payment. 

Houston, Feb. 1, 1839. 


Late in this year, Childress returned to Nashville, Tennessee, just 
when is not known, but his correspondence and that of Dr. Ashbel 
Smith’s records that he was there during the winter and early 
spring of 1839-40.7°* 

In the spring of 1841, Childress, en route to Galveston via New 
Orleans, wrote his friend, Dr. Ashbel Smith of Galveston : 


New Orleans, March 26th, 1841 
Dear Doctor. 

Mrs. Childress and I are now here, on our way to Galveston, 
and if on our arrival there, we can not do better will be forced to 
accept your kind proposition to reside in your house until we can 
make other arrangements—lI write this note in haste to send by 
the Neptune, which is just about to sail, or I would say more— 
Nothing new since I saw you in Nashville—Mrs. C. sends her best 
respects—With the hope that you may have reached home in safety, 
I am Sir, with great respect, 

Your friend & Obt. Svt. 
Geo. C. Childress 
to Smith 
Galveston.**° 


Childress, New Orleans, to Smith, Galveston, March 26, 1841. 

Dr. Ashbel Smith to Dr. T. R. Jennings, Nashville, October 7, 1841. 
Ashbel Smith Papers, MSS., University of Texas. 

*°Ashbel Smith Papers. 

The Telegraph and Texas Register of May 19, 1841, portrayed economic 
conditions that were to be encountered: 

Our country already possesses too large a share of professional men 
of every description, and such is the competition in these several occu- 
pations that very few persons, however great may be their talents or 
acquirements, can eke out a scanty existence. 

In Bexar, Galveston, and Houston, a few weeks later, business was 
stagnant, and evidently the same dull conditions prevailed throughout 
the Republic. New Orleans had not resumed specie payments following 
the Panic of 1837. See the Telegraph and Texas Register, July 7, Sep- 
tember 15, ete., 1841. 
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June 9, 1841, a letter from Galveston to President Lamar at 
Austin, announced Childress’s intention to engage in the practice 
of law in Texas in the fall, and contained an application for the 
position of private secretary to the President, during the dull 
months of the year. The letter in full reads: 

My D’r Sir, 


I returned to Texas a few weeks since, and have passed the time 
since my arrival at this place—A contest having arisen between 
Judges Shelby & Johnson, each claiming to be the Judge of this 
District, together with the general dulness of the times, has almost 
put an end to the administration of Law here, so that there is no 
inducement, at present, to embark in the practice of my profession. 

My cash means being small, I would gladly embark in the service 
of Government, if there be any situation in which I could be of 
service—the compensation of which would defray my expenses 
until Fall, when I intend to commence the practice of Law. Such 
a situation would suit me the better as I expect to reside perma- 
nently at the City of Austin—my family, now in Tennessee, will 
be out in the Fail.— 

If the post of private Secretary to the President be at this time 
vacant I flatter myself Sir that I could give you entire satisfaction 
in that situation, by taking the labour of writing all ordinary 
Communications which you would have, if approved, but to sign. 
I write, mechanically, with dispatch, and have been somewhat in 
the practice of composition. If you could give me any employ- 
ment which would occupy my time, and defray my expenses at the 
Seat of Government for a few months it would be a favor Sir to 
be thankfully received and always remembered—lI have both lands 
and business in the Vicinity of Austin, so that residence and em- 
ployment—these would bring me in proximity with my other in- 
terests.— 

If you have time from your numerous and pressing duties Sir 
to drop me a line in answer to this by return mail I will be thankful 
for the favor. 

I have the honor to be Sir, with the highest respect, 

Your friend & obt. Servt. 
Geo. C. Childress. 
Gen. M. B. Lamar 
City of Austin’*° 


The next available source in point of time that gives information 
concerning this prominent statesman of the Republic of Texas 


Lamar Papers, MSS., Texas State Library, File No. 42. 
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records his death.’** Dr. Ashbel Smith, friend of Childress as 
shown in his letter to Smith, above, records in his Journal the 
tragic story :*** 

Oct. 6. Arrived in Galveston:—6 A. M. found Col. Geo. C. 
Childress who had inflicted on himself several wounds in the 
abdomen with a bowie knife of which he died about three hours 
afterwards.— 

Copies of Letters left by Col. Childress in an envelope addressed 
to me. To 

Dr. T. R. Jennings— 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Galveston Oct 4 
Dear Doctor 

I cannot bear to live longer and I consider it an act of justice in 
dying to declare that my unhappiness had in no part arisen from 
the conduct of my wife your sister,—she has made the best of 
wives, and is the greatest and most perfect character I have ever 
known. 

Signed 

Yr friend 
Geo. C. Childress 
Mr. Franklin Morgan 

Care of 

Morgan, Crutchers & Co. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

Galveston Texas Oct 4 

My dear Sir, 

To you and your wife Mary I bequeath my little daughter 
Ellen—Should she lose her mother adopt and raise her as your 
own child, and oblige 





Signed 
Your friend 
Geo. C. Childress— 
Mr. Franklin Morgan— 
Philadelphia. 


%10n this and other events in Childress’ career several Texas writers 
are in error. 

In error on the death of Childress: 

Fulmore, History and Geography of Texas, 106. 

Dixon, Men Who Made Tewas Free, 52. 

Rev. H. S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 526. 

Mrs. Cone Johnson to the author, March 9, 1926, in which she states: 
“He died at Nashville, Tenn., in 1841.” 

™Acknowledgements are due Smither, Archivist, State Library, Aus- 
tin, for calling my attention to these entries in the Journal of Ashbel 
Smith, and the letters of Smith to Jennings and Catron to Smith. 
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Hon. John Catron 
Nashville Tenn. 
Galveston Oct. 5, 1841 
My dear Sir, 

To you and your wife I bequeath the fathership and protection 
of my dear daughter Anne—Should she be so unfortunate as to 
lose her mother please adopt her and raise her as your child— 

and oblige your frd 
Geo. C. Childress 
Hon. John Catron 
Tenn. 


Letters written to each one of the above named gentlemen and to 
be forwarded by same mail with the originals.— 
Oct. 7. 
Col. Childress body was examined’** about four hours after death. 
etc., etc., medical staff.’** 

Dr. Smith, on the same day, wrote Dr. T. R. Jennings,’® of 


*For the above letters and Journal entry, see the Ashbel Smith 
Papers, Archives, University of Texas. 

“Dr. Smith, reported in his autopsy, that Childress’s health (contrary 
to some Texas writers), as indicated from the autopsy, was normal. 
See Ashbel Smith Papers, University of Texas. 

Thomas Reid Jennings, M. D., was a son of Rev. Obediah Jennings, 
D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Nashville. Dr. Jen- 
nings received his degree from the Medical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and commenced the practice of medicine in Nashville 
in 1835. For thirty years he was the most prominent physician in the 
State. He was twice a member of the State Senate, and declined a 
nomination for Congress. He was a man of varied talents and accom- 
plishments. In 1854 he was made Professor of Physiology in the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of Nashville, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the chair of anatomy. He died in 1874, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. 

J. Woolridge (ed., assisted by John H. Callender, M. D., and J. P. 
Dake, M. D.), “Medical History,” in History of Nashville, Tennessee 
(Nashville, 1890), 528. 

Clayton, as cited, 279. 

Ecclesiastical History 

Presbyterian Church 

First Presbyterian Church of Nashville— . . . 

Rev. O. Jennings, D. D., of Washington, Pa., was installed the 
next pastor, in April, 1828. Through his exertions some of the prominent 
gentlemen of the city became members of the church. He died at this 
charge, January 12, 1832, after increasing its membership to one hun- 
dred and sixteen. 

Clayton, “City of Nashville,” in History of Davidson County, Ten- 
nessee, 312. 

Rev. Obediah Jennings was a finely educated and talented man, hav- 
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Nashville, Tennessee, brother-in-law of Childress. This letter 
contained the only authentic assigned cause of Childress’s death— 
his own words before he died: 

Galveston Texas Oct. 7, 1841. 
Dr. T. R. Jennings (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Sir, 

A painful duty has been imposed on me. I have just returned 
from the burial of your brother-in-law Col. Geo. C. Childress. 

On my arrival in town yesterday morning after an absence of a 
fortnight in the interior I was told that Col. Childress had com- 
mitted violence on his own life and was then supposed to be dying. 
I went forthwith to see him. His intestines had protruded through 
two several wounds of the abdomen, a large portion of the 
omentium (?) through a third wound, and were lying in a large 
mass on the abdomen. It was clear at once that he could not live. 
The intestines and omentum were immediately replaced and the 
wounds sewed up. To my inquiry of what is the meaning of 
this”’—He replied “it is the effect of an oversensitive mind”—and 
shortly after added, “I had neither money to bring my wife to this 
country or to enable me to visit her.” He told me that he had 
written some letters inclosed in an envelope to me which he wished 
me to take copies of and forward the originals agreeably to their 
address respectively—He wished me to learn by correspondence 
whether his letters came to hand—and in case of any miscarriage 
to send copies of the copies in my possession. His letters are 
written to yourselfi—to Judge Catron—and to Mr. Morgan of 
Philadelphia. He had not written to Mrs. Childress, he could not, 
he wished you to break the intelligence to her!—He was when | 
arrived in full possession of his understanding—d: of his senses. 
He expressed no regret for what he had done—nor any desire to 
live; no fear of death, but a wish to be saved the pangs of dying. 
He conversed with much calmness. He requested me to send for 
his clothes but to the inquiry of Mr. Pizer (?) whether he had any 
request to make concerning his lands &c, he replied, “none.”—a 
short time before he expired, he wished to be baptised—But there 
being no clergyman in town it was not done. A religious gentle- 
man prayed by his bedside, he added “amen” and died a half hour 
afterwards without much suffering—about three hours after stab- 
bing himself—His intestines were carefully examined without dis- 
figuring his body, after death. He had inflicted six wounds ex- 


ternally ; these made some 12 or 15 wounds of the intestines $ which 


ing been educated as a lawyer, and was the means of bringing many 
gentlemen into the Church—a new thing in Nashville. 
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were completely severed in two points.—The messentine vessels 
were opened in several places and bled profusely. He was buried 
with respect the following morning 26 hours after his death—at 
11 o’clock A. M. 

The effects, consisting wholly of articles of clothing, a razor, & 
two pairs of saddle-bags, a copy of Paley’s Moral Philosophy were 
duly inventoried and put in my care by the Judge of Probate ;— 
Also a package of papers of little value & some letters, all of 
which are carefully sealed up. His landpapers are in the hands of 
a Mr. Van Alstyne who had advanced Col. Childress twelve & a 
half dollars.—The expenses of his funeral have been between 60 
and 100 dollars. What other demands exist here against him I 
know not.—I have replied for to no person until you shall be heard 
from. Mr. Price formerly of Nashville joined in this opinion.— 
Everything will remain as at present until his friends send instruc- 
tion. What shall be done with his clothes and other articles ?—His 
clothing is considerably worn and contains no article of fineness 
as I suppose his friends would wish to preserve. 

You may perhaps recollect a person introduced to you some time 
last winter in Nashville by Col. Childress. The writer is that per- 
son—and 

Very resp ete 
Ashbel Smith'** 


The passing of this brilliant statesman, who, according to his 
own final testimony, had been overcome by his own sensitive mind, 
which had been preyed upon by consecutive vicissitudes, no doubt, 
and accentuated to an unbearable degree by the accumulated 
economic straits of the years following the Panic of 1837, did not 
go unchronicled. In the “Latest from Texas” columns of The 
New Orleans Daily Picayune of October 16, and 18, respectively, 
appears the following: 

On the night of the 6th, Colonel George C. Childress, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, committed suicide in Galveston. The weapon 
which he used was a Bowie knife. 

The “From Texas” column of The National Intelligencer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 28, 1841, says: 

Col. Geo. C. Childress, late of Nashville, Tennessee, committed 
suicide with a bowie-knife in Galveston, on the night of October 
6th. No cause is assigned. Col. Childress was a lawyer of dis- 
tinguished abilities, a gentleman in his bearing, and for some time 


**Ashbel Smith Papers. 
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had been editor of one of the political papers in Nashville while 
he resided there. 


Letters from F. H. Morgan of Philadelphia, brother-in-law of 
Childress, and Dr. T. R. Jennings and J. Catron,’*’ prominent 
democrat and Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, were received by Dr. Smith. That of J. Catron tends 
to bear out Childress’s statement concerning his oversensitiveness. 
Two of the three letters were available and read: 


Nashville, Nov. 20th 1841. 
My Dr Sir: 

Accept my thanks and gratitude for your very kind letter of 
Octr 7th. enclosing that of Col. Childress. I found them here on 
my return from Kentucky yesterday. The melancholy tidings they 
communicate, inflicted on Mrs. Childress and on the sisters of 
Col. C. most melancholy and severe suffering. The suicide to them 
so unaccountable: yet, to us who knew Mr. C. best, it was not so 
surprising on reflection, after the first shock had passed off. He 
had been subject to fits of melancholy since boyhood, that ran into 
madness—in which he was so violent, & reckless, in a high degree 
in regard to others; and when his feelings of desolation turned on 
himself, the consequences that did ensue, should have been antici- 
pated—& I find were so, by Judge Brown,’®* who of all others best 
knew Col. C. 

I hope you and the other gentlemen who were kind to Col. C., 
will accept the heartfelt gratitude of his relations; and that you 
will present most especially their thanks to Mrs. Crittenden. Dr. 
Jennings informs me that he has written you in regard to all neces- 
sary matters concerning the affairs of Col. C. in Texas 

Most Sincerely 
Yr frd &obt Servt 
J. Catron to Smith 
Galveston 


John Catron settled in Nashville in 1818. In 1824 he was elected 
by the Legislature as a judge of the Supreme Court. He served on this 
bench until 1834. President Jackson nominated him to serve as a Judge 
on the Supreme Court bench of the United States, in 1837. He served 
as a justice of the United States Supreme Court until his death. Clay- 
ton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 108-109. 

Phelan, History of Tennessee, 378-379, characterizes Catron as the 
ablest of the “four pillars of Jackson in Tennessee.” 

“Everything indicates that the Judge Brown referred to was Aaron 
V. Brown of Nashville, Tennessee, prominent lawyer from 1815 to 1839, 
legislator, member of Congress from 1839 to 1845, Governor, ete. Felix 
Robertson, uncle of Childress, John Catron, Brown, and other prominent 
friends of Childress were Democratic leaders. Other Browns of Nash- 
ville of this period, who might possibly require consideration were 
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P. S. Mrs. Childress goes to Philadelphia to reside with her 
mother on Monday (22inst) 


Philadelphia November 13, 1841 
Doct. Ashbel Smith 
Galveston 
Texas. 
Dear Sir 
I am in receipt of your kind favor of the 7 ulto. communicating 
the sad intelligence of the death of my brother-in-law George C. 
Childress—For your kind attention to his wishes, you will please 
accept our thanks—The letter from Mr. C. to myself dated 4,— 
with, came to hand at same time. 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obt Svt 
F. H. Morgan’ 


Hamilton Stuart, founder and editor of The Galveston 
Civilian,*°° who knew Childress, according to Mr. Ben C. Stuart,?°* 
a descendant, made the following “notation” in reference to the 
grave of Childress: 

His body lies in Galveston within a few feet west of the Rosen- 
berg school building. 


A letter from the author to the City Editor of the News, caused 
an inquiry to be made of Mr. Littlejohn, prominent educator of 
Galveston, who stated that “he has been unable to substantiate 
where Childress was buried.”*°? So, Ashbel Smith’s Papers, with 
Stuart’s above comment, seem to be “the last word” on the question 
of this great Texan’s grave; a question that should be of sacred 
interest to Texans. 
Summary 


Little can be added by restatement concerning the drafting of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence, nor of the impression of 


Whigs, and as such eliminated—as partyism was strong. See Claton, 
as cited, 118-119, and Garret and Goodpasture, History of Tennessee, 190, 
194, 197. 

”Ashbel Smith Papers, University of Texas. 

“~The Galveston Civilian was established in May, 1838. See Judge A. 
B. Norton, ‘Early Newspapers of Texas,” by F. B. Baillio, A History of 
The Texas Press Association (Dallas, 1916), 328. 

“See article by Ben C. Stuart in The Galveston News, August 11, 1918. 

In the reply of the managing editor, The Galveston News, to the 
author, November 30, 1925. 
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the character and personality of the members of the committee. 
Contemporaries ascribe authorship of the Declaration to Childress, 
and available information gathered since tends to strengthen this 
belief, as shown, although records are lacking of the deliberations 
of the committee. Manifestly, the Declaration was modeled after 
that of the United States, and other precedents were followed, as 
for example, Childress moved that a committee of five should be 
appointed, as was done in Philadelphia in 177 

The committee was well chosen: this group was composed of 
men from different sections of Texas, who had won a measure of 
success in their individual environment. They were greatly differ- 
ent in temperament, experience, and training; but these character- 
istic qualifications blended admirably in the preparation of a 
declaration which was adopted without dissension or revision. 

Despite the fact that when this work was done each member 
either chose direct duty in furtherance of the development of the 
Republic, or later engaged in private pursuits, none of them reaped 
material benefit from their past service. As army officer, member 
of Congress of the Republic, State Senator, Secretary of State, and 
diplomat, it seems as though their service for the Republic might 
have been aggrandized. But, either through preference or the turn 
of events, not cne of the committee received just recognition. 

Conrad, service completed, did not live long enough to see the 
history of the new Republic unfold. What little of his life is 
known does him credit, but his reasons for coming to Texas, many 
of his activities before and after coming, and even his death, all 
are shrouded in obscurity and mystery. 

Hardeman’s life in Tennessee gave no especial indication that 
he was accomplishing any more than the average citizen in his 
chosen profession. But, his appointment as Secretary of State 
indicates that his future was promising. However, his death 
followed a few months after his appointment. 

McKinney was a dyed-in-the-wool pioneer of Kentucky before 
he came to Texas, by right of birth, experience, and inheritance ; 
so it is not surprising that he acquitted himself creditably when- 
ever duty called him to the assistance of the government. He 
lived to a ripe old age, and was greatly loved and respected in 
his community. 

Upon Gaines there seems to have lingered the taint of sus- 
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pected insincerity, an apprehension that he was less zealous for 
the country’s good than for personal interests. This characteristic 
injured his standing before the Republic was firmly established, 
and it can be surmised that a consciousness of it may perhaps 
have influenced his emigration to California, while his decision to 
do so, tends to bear out a lack of stability or worthy purpose. 

The future may yet give Childress fixed place in the history of 
the state which his fame and ability earned for him; and establish 
that he might have again served if his life had not been untimely 
ended. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TEJAS OR ASINAI INDIANS, 


1691-1722 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY 
MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 
IV 
FRAY ISIDRO FELIS DE ESPINOSA’ ON THE ASINAI AND THEIR ALLIES 


Entry of the Missionaries |? 





All the measures taken by the priests of this college to return 
to the poor, deserted lands of Texas were without results and only 
aroused in their apostolic hearts regrets and disappoint- 


‘In addition to chronicling the work of the Franciscans in Texas, Fray 
Isidro Félis de Espinosa shared in the toils and hardships of the work 
on this exposed frontier. According to his biographer, Dr. Nicolas 
Leon, he was born in Querétaro in 1769. He early showed an inclina- 
tion toward the monastic life and took the habit of the Franciscans at 
the College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro in March, 1696, when only six- 
teen years of age. In 1709 he was appointed priegt for the mission of 
San Juan Bautista de Rio Grande. From this point he took part in 
the second entrada of the Queretarans in their attempt to achieve the 
spiritual and temporal conquest of Texas; but lacking the necessities 
of life, he was soon compelled to return to his mission. 

In 1715 he aided in the organization of a new expedition to Texas 
and was named as the president of the priests who were designated for 
this duty. He selected the site for the mission of La Purissima Concep- 
cién and, with his own hands, aided in the work of constructing tem- 
porary structures of puncheons with thatched roofs to serve as a church 
and dwelling for the ministers. He founded additional missions, de- 
voted himself to the task of learning the dialect of the Tejas Indians, 
and was instrumental in catechizing, baptizing, and comforting in 
death two of the leading caziques. He shared in the sufferings of the 
years 1717 and 1718 when there was an extended drouth. His troubles 
were greatly increased by the war between France and Spain, which soon 
forced the missionaries to retire to San Antonio. 

Being determined that the toil and suffering of the priests should not 
be in vain, he visited Querétaro and Mexico City and returned to Texas 
in 1721 with Marqués de San Miguel de Aguayo. He re-established the 
mission of Concepcién and blessed the church of Nuestra Sefora de 
Guadalupe. However, at this juncture, he was appointed guardian of 
his College and never again served in the Texas missions, dying in 1755 
after a long period of service in other fields. The difficulties he met in 
his efforts to convert the Tejas Indians during his long residence among 
them are graphically described in his Crénica. Espinosa, Fr. Isidro 
Felix, “Cronica de la Provincia Franciscana de los Apdstoles San Pedro 
de Michoacan (Dr. Nicolas Leon, Editor), pp. 1-18. 

7An extract from Chapter VII, Crénica. 
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ments until, in the year 1715 two Frenchmen from Mobile 
came to the Presidio of San Juan Bautista under the pretense of 
seeking for stock and provisions. They were sent on to the viceroy, 
His Excelleney Duque de Linares, who, after consultation with his 
council, decided that the entry of the Frenchmen might lead to 
very troublesome situations. He arranged for certain missionaries 
to go at once to the Province of Texas to found missions, under 
the protection of twenty-five soldiers with their corporal. He 
hoped by this means to continue the spread of our holy faith among 
the Indians, to effect the saving of their souls, to bring into mis- 
sions the surrounding tribes, and thus, to effectively prevent the 
introduction of Frenchmen to explore additional lands for the 


purpose of introducing their commerce. . . . On [April 26] 
we gathered together and the journey was begun. . . . As we 


had to find roads as we progressed and there was no one to guide 
us, it took us more than two months to reach the Texas country. 
On June 27th we met thirty-four Indians, five of them being cap- 
tains. They all embraced us and showed the joy with which they 
received us in their country. On the next day after we had trav- 
eled nine leagues ninety-six persons came out to meet us, with all 
their captains and leading men. We went to meet them carrying a 
standard upon which was engraved the images of the Crucified 
Christ and Our Lady of Guadalupe whom they all adored, all 
kneeling and kissing the images. 

We marched on in a procession singing the Te Deum Laudamus 
until we came to a very large arbor that had been provided for the 
occasion and our songs ended in tears of rejoicing. We began to 
take our seats on saddles that were tied and served as low chairs, 
while coarse cloth served us as carpets. Each captain took a 
handful of the powdered tobacco they use and placed it upon a 
curious and beautifully painted deerskin. They all stirred it 
around to show their union of wills. They then put some of the 
tobacco in a pipe adorned with many white feathers as a sign of 
peace among them. One of the principal Indians lighted it and, 
after taking a whiff, he passed it to the priests and other Spaniards, 
for this is their most usual ceremony when receiving friends. We 
made on our part presents of chocolate to all the caziques while, 
in the name of His Majesty, the captains divided among all the 
Indians hats, little blankets, tobacco, and other trinkets. The 
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Indians returned the favor with young corn, muskmelons, tamales 
(which are rolls of corn), beans cooked with corn, and nuts. . . . 


Description of the Province of the Texas Indians, Customs of the 
Indians, and the Variety of Their Idolatrous and 
Superstitious Ceremonies® 


The Province of the Assinais, commonly called Texas, is more 
than five hundred leagues from the Imperial City of Mexico by 
the road which has been traveled by our Spaniards up to this time. 
Measuring in a direct line from the said city, it lies toward the 
north-north-east and the site of the first mission falls in the 
334 degree and some minutes. This nation of the Assinais con- 
tains many divisions which I do not list by their own names for 
the purpose of avoiding confusion. The nation extends for a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred leagues in each of the principal 
directions. To the northward it reaches as far as the banks of 
the Missouri River which flows into the River of the Palisades, 
where there are many civilized agricultural tribes. From one of 
these tribes living along the upper branches of the Missouri River 
information has been obtained concerning the Arricaré Indians 
composed of forty-eight pueblos lying within a radius of ten 
leagues.* Of this great number of tribes only those who enjoyed 
the blessings of the first mission founded in the years 1716 and 
1717 have been subject to the dominion of the Catholic king. The 
whole nation are pleasant, and joyous; and, as a general rule, they 
are well favored and very friendly to the Spaniards. They are 
sufficiently civilized to plant their crops of corn, beans, calabashes, 
muskmelons, and watermelons. They also plant quantities of sun- 
flowers which grow to be quite large. The flower is also enormous. 
It has the seed in the center like the piwton. By mixing it with 
flour they make a roll of it which is quite savory and satisfying. 
They gather quantities of thick shelled nuts and acorns to last a 
whole year. The entire country is filled with various kinds of 





trees, such as oaks, pines, cottonwoods, live-oaks, large nuts 
which yield the thick shelled nuts—and another kind of tree which 
yields small thin shelled nuts. The Indians use all of these as 


*Ibid., Chapter IX. 
“See map, Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1875-1896, page 141. 
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food. In addition to the nut bearing trees, there other fruit 
trees, like the medlar, the plum, and the large wild cherry. Among 
them there is found a white grape that looks like a muscatel. It 
only needs cultivation to make it as good as the domestic variety. 

There are great quantities of red and white mulberries and large 
blackberries which are very sweet, a great abundance of pome- 
granates like those in China, and a quantity of chestnuts, although 
the fruit they yield is small, about like the white-oak acorns. The 
pastures and other portions of the land are very much like those in 
Florida—a country contiguous to Texas. Everything that is read 
about the beauty and fertility of the first named province can be 
applied to the latter with but little modification. In general the 
country is level though in some portions it is rough. No mountain 
ranges are found in the whole extent of the Texas country, although 
there are some foothills to the northward. Rock is everywhere 
exceedingly scarce and is found only in the beds of certain dry 
arroyos. So it is not easy to build of stone though one might 
wish to do so. The climate is very much like that of Spain since 
it begins to rain in September and the water continues to fall up 
to April. During the four remaining months the weather is very 
hot and showers are very scarce during this time. So, in order 
to succeed in raising a crop, one must have added rains from 
Heaven. If this is scarce, the crops are short. Throughout the 
whole country there are rivers and, large perennial arroyos, and 
many springs which are so low during the summer season that 
their waters can not be drawn off for irrigation. Besides, since 
the country is so thickly wooded, there are no places suitable for 
irrigation even with a great deal of work. This been the great- 
est difficulty at all times in gathering the Indians into compact 
settlements. There are many lagoons in which an abundance of 
fish are found. These fish are not always found in the same spots, 
but the locations vary according to the rises in the rivers and 
arroyos during the winter. When warm weather comes the Indians 
go with their families to certain spots and stay for some days, living 
on fish. They carry home quantities of cooked fish, I ate some of 
these, among them the fish called dorado. The animals that are 
most abundant in these woods are deer and venison from which 
the Indians secure their staple food, together with wild ducks. To 
these are added during the winter months many bustards and 
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cranes, while partridges and quails are abundant during the en- 
tire year. 

These natives do not live in settlements confined within the 
limits of a pueblo, but each division of the four principal tribes 
among whom the missions were located live in ranchos some distance 
from each other. The principal reason for this is that each family 
seeks a place large enough for his crop and one where there is 
water at hand for household use and for bathing—which is very 
frequent among them all. Their houses are built of wood with 
very long, flexible laths. Their manner of building them is as 
follows. Whenever the owners of a house decide to build one, 
they advise the captains whom, in their language, they call caddi. 
The latter set the day and order the overseers whom they call 
tammas to go around to all the houses and give notice in order 
that all may aid in the building. These two messengers mount 
their horses—of which the Texas Indians have a great number 
since the first entry of the Spaniards. They carry in their hands 
a number of little sticks equal to the number of laths needed for the 
house. They go the rounds and leave at each ranch one of the 
little sticks so that he who receives it may take care to cut and 
clean a lath and bring it and put it in the hole designated for it. 
Another member of the household is placed in charge of a sufficient 
number of men to continue the work of lacing the laths together. 
These thongs, made of the bark of a tree, are so strong that they 
can not be broken between the hands however thin they may be. 
To the Indian women, one or two from each house, is given the 
duty of bringing a load of grass. This grass is coarser than the 
largest wheat and is used to cover the whole roof. These arrange- 
ments being made, the ‘ammas go and sleep at the place the build- 
ing to to be done. When day breaks, they call the people desig- 
nated together. At dawn, the captains arrive and take their places 
without putting their hands to the work other than to oversee it. 
At sunrise, upon the first call of the messenger, each comes running 
with his lath on his shoulder and puts it in the hole which he has 
previously dug. The laths are placed in a circle and in the middle 
they put up a very tall pole with knots on it for climbing. Two 
Indians are placed on top on a cross made of two pieces of wood. 
Each throws out a noose and seizes a lath by the top, working in 
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unison. They continue to tie them until they have formed a figure 
like a half orange. 

They then cover the laths with heavy timbers, all working at 
the same time and with such dexterity that, each working up- 
ward upon his own lath, they do not take more than an hour to 
finish it from bottom to top. Others came in to relieve them 
and cover the house with grass to a thickness of three hand 
breadths. They work from the bottom exactly opposite to the 
way the Spaniards thatch their houses. They work so dexter- 
ously that a little after midday they are finishing the hut, form- 
ing of carefully tied grass, the figure which their imagination 
suggests to them. The building finished, they cut the middle 
post off at the bottom and the building is thus left standing. 
During all this time the overseer walks around with their rods 
made of two or three fresh, flexible branches for the purpose of 
hurrying the people. Even though they bring the materials they 
have been instructed to provide, he goes out to meet the man or 
woman who is late and who arrives after the work is begun. If 
the delinquent is a man, the overseer gives him four or five licks 
across the breast and, if it be a woman, he uncovers her shoul- 
ders and does the same thing. This is done without exception 
of persons, for even though it be his own wife or sister who is 
at fault, she receives her punishment. No one is offended at 
this but rather laughs at it. During all the time the people are 
working the householders are busy preparing food for everybody, 
having previously provided quantities of deer meat or venison 
and many pots of ground corn, which in this section of the Indies 
is called atole. Then they serve the food from the captains 
down to the smallest, in order, abundantly, and carefully, be- 
vause they have earthen vessels, some large and some small, in 
which to serve the old and the young. This done, the crowd 
scatters and each goes to his own home much pleased. The dif- 
ference they make in building these houses is that they use more 
laths than usual for the captains and leading men. Consequently, 
their houses are very much larger. But no one, even though he 
be a leading captain, is excused from feeding all those who as- 
semble. In fact, the feast is all the more abundant and more 
time is used in preparation so that everybody may be abun- 
dantly fed. 
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The crops which the Asinais plant are also community crops. 
They begin first at the house of the chenesi, who is their leading 
priest and the person who takes care of their fire temple, of 
which I shall speak later in the proper place. They then plant 
for the principal captain and afterwards for all the rest in their 
order as fixed by the captains in their assemblies. What the 
Indians do all together is to clear the land and dig it about the 
depth of a handbreadth. They do this first with wooden hoes 
of seasoned walnut, and then with iron hoes which they have 
acquired from the Spaniards and from the French who live in 
Natchitoches. This work is finished in two or three hours and 
the owners of the house give them an abundance of food. They 
then move to another spot to do the same thing. The planting 
of the corn and the beans and the other seed is the duty of the 
householders. Usually the old Indian women do this. They 
will not permit a woman who is pregnant to help them under 
any consideration because they say the crop will be spoiled. 
They plant two crops each year, the first at the end of April, 
for this is when the rain ceases. They then plant the small 
corn, the stalk of which is not more than a vara in height. How- 
ever, it is covered from bottom to top with ears which are very 
small but covered with grain. This crops is gathered at the end 
of May. It is very helpful to them in case the season has been 
dry. Upon the same ground, after clearing it anew, they plant 
small but covered with grain. This crop is gathered at the end 
of July, as I found from experience during the years that I 
lived at the mission. They plant their beans in an odd way. In 
order that the vines may run and be protected from small ani- 
mals and from mildew, they stick a forked cane at each hill. 
Thus the vine bears more abundantly and it is no trouble for 
them to gather the crop because they pull up the cane and carry 
the whole thing home. In their houses they have large baskets 
made of heavy reeds, into which they put their shelled corns and 
beans. In order that the weevil may not get in they cover the 
grain with a thick layer of ashes and then cover the baskets to 
keep out the rats. 

These Indians are so provident they make a string of the 
best ears of grain, leaving the shucks on, and put it up on a 
torked stick at a point in the house where the smoke will reach 
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it. For this purpose, they select the quantity they will need for 
two year’s planting, so that, if the first year is dry, they will 
not lack seed for the second year. They will not touch a grain 
of this though all the other corn they had saved for their use is 
gone. On the contrary, they hurry out to hunt for corn, trad- 
ing for it on other ranches where the crop was more abundant. 
During the lean years they add to their supply of food by hunt- 
ing animals and different kinds of birds and by catching fish in 
the rivers and lagoons. To make their pap, they grind a seed 
which the reed grass produces or more preferably the dry seed 
of the reed. When well cooked they are like grains of wheat 
and supply the place of corn in their foods. The buffalo is dis- 
tant more than forty leagues from the Texas country, and to 
secure a supply of dried meat the Indians all go well armed be- 
cause at this time if they fall in with the Apaches the two mur- 
der each other unmercifully. At this time, which is usually in 
the winter, they are accustomed to kill a great number of bears 
toward the north and they bring home a great deal of bear fat 
rolled up in moss and loaded on their horses. After render- 
ing it out they keep it in pots for seasoning for the whole year. 
These bears live on nuts and acorns which abound in this coun- 
try. They are not seen in the Texas country and the region 
thereabouts except when the crop of nuts and acorns to the 
northward has been short on account of the ice and the snow, 
as happened in the year 22, which was the first time I saw 
them alive so near the mission. Without boasting, I may say 
that, accompanied by a number of Indians who, with their dogs, 
had treed two bears in a tree, I killed them both with my own 
hands at one shot and, from behind the protection of an oak, I 
succeeded in hitting another bear in the head when he was com- 
ing down a pathway alone. After taking their share of every- 
thing, the Indians left me enough bears’ fat to supply me for 
many days. It is certainly true that they need nothing else for 
seasoning when they are supplied with this. 
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CHAPTER X 


Continuation of the Subject Matter of the Previous Chapter Touch- 
ing the Superstitions and Idolatries of the Asinais® 


According to the judgment of Clement Alexander, these pagans 
—with whom nature has been prodigal, giving them good disposi- 
tions and fine looks, although they are degenerate in their customs 
and are deformed in their hearts—are like the temples of the 
Egyptians whose outside walls are adorned with beautifully painted 
stones and within whose structure much beauty and adornment is 
found. But, if one examine the interior of the temple, he will 
not find God, however diligently he may seek Him, but only a 
crocodile, a serpent, or some other noxious animal unworthy of 
the temple and more suited to have his dwelling place in an under- 
ground den. So are these Indians whom God has created with 
good features but within whose souls is not reflected the beautiful 
image of God who considers them his children. They neither 
know him nor adore him, but in his place, they have as gods, lions, 
bears, monkeys, and other unnatural representations of the devil 
whom they adore and worship in their hearts. So I feel com- 
passion for the Asinais Indians and the numerous other nations 
who are located on this northern frontier, because, as a general 
rule, they are well made and much whiter than the Mexicans and 
the Tlascaltecans. They are naturally civilized and have good 
minds; but all these gifts are disfigured by their great idolatries 
and the superstitions with which the devil has deceived them. 
These false beliefs are handed down from father to son, for even 
the little children, as soon as reason dawns, are instructed in the 
superstitions of their elders, I was surprised to hear them recite 
the rites and superstitions in which their parents had reared them. 
Throughout the whole Asinais nation, which is composed of more 
than fourteen or fifteen divisions which speak the same dialect, the 
belief prevails that there is a great captain up in the sky whom 
they call caddi ayo, which means “the captain up above.” They 
say that he created everything; and in order that it may be shown 
how disconnectedly they reason, they tell a story as follows: They 
say that in the beginning of the world there was one woman only 
who had two daughters, one a maiden, the other not, without there 


*‘Ibid., Chapter X. 
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being designated any man by whom either the mother or daughter 
would have been able to produce. One day the two sisters were 
alone, away from the mother. . . . They were attacked from 
the rear and this is what happened. 

Suddenly there appeared a huge, misshapen serpent, of ferocious 
aspect and with horns, whose ends could not be seen. They call 
him caddaja, devil, or demon. He attacked the pregnant sister, 
tore her with his claws, chewed her up, and swallowed every bit of 
her, while the maiden climbed to the top of a very tall tree. When 
the devil had finished eating her sister, he raised his eyes in search 
of the maiden to do the same with her. He tried to climb the tree 
but not being able to do so, he began to try to cut down the tree 
with his teeth and claws. When they were telling me this, I asked 
them how it was they did not succeed when his horns were so long 
that the tips were out of sight. They did not know at all what to 
say. Seeing the danger in which she was placed, the maiden 
dropped down into a deep hole of water which was at the foot of 
the tree and, diving down into it, came up at a distant spot and 
escaped to where her mother was. The ugly giant began to suck 
up the water to drain it away and make a prisoner of the maiden; 
but she had fooled him and had left the place. The maiden told 
her mother everything that had happened and together they went 
to the spot where he had murdered the sister. They searched 
among the drops of blood which the demon had scattered when he 
was eating her and they found a tiny drop of blood in a little acorn 
shell. They covered it with another half shell, the mother put it in 
her bosom and carried it home. She put it in a little jar, covered 
the mouth well and put it in the corner. At night she heard a 
noise as if the little jar were gnawing. Upon going to examine it 
she found that the drop of blood had turned into a boy as small as 
one’s finger. She covered it again and the next night, hearing the 
same sound, she found that he had grown to the stature of a man. 
She was very much pleased and at once made him a bow and arrow. 
He asked for his mother. They told him how the devil had eaten 
her and he set out to seek him. When he found him he shot him 
so hard with the point of his arrow that the devil has never ap- 
peared again. He returned then to his grandmother and his aunt 
and told them that it was not good to stay on earth and he ascended 
with them to cachao ayo, as they call the sky. And there he has 
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been ever since, governing the world. This is the first god they 
recognize and worship. They believe that he will reward or pun- 
ish them for the good or evil they have done. 

They have especial superstitions in connection with fire and 
they worship it. There is a house set apart for this purpose where 
there is always a fire. They have appointed an old man whose 
duty it is to keep it up always. He is their chenesi or chief priest. 
They say that if it goes out everybody will die. This house, which 
was rebuilt in December, 1716, is half way between the Naichas 
and the Ainais and is common to both people. They say it is the 
house of the great captain. It is large, round, and thatched, and 
has within it an altar made of reed mats. On the bed are three 
finer mats, two of them very small. To one side of the door, upon 
benches are other reed mats folded into a roll. In the front of the 
bed is a little square wooden bench, of one piece, with four feet, 
and slightly raised from the ground. Upon this bench there is 
usually tobacco and a pipe with feathers and earthen-ware vessels 
which are evidently incense burners in which they burn fat and 
tobacco. Their fire or bonfire is always made of four very large, 
heavy logs which point toward the four principal directions. The 
wood is brought in small and kept in a pile outside. Here the 
old men gather for their consultations and war dances and when 
they need rain for their crops. Ordinarily their prayers are 
vain and mere fables. The ashes from their fire continues to 
accumulate outside and when they bring any bones of the enemy 
whom they have killed, they bury them in these ashes. Near this 
house there are two other small houses about a gunshot distant. 
They call them the houses of the two cononicis. These they say 
are two boys or small children whom their great captain sent from 
the cachao ayo, or the sky, for the purpose of discussing their 
problems with them. They pretend that these children were in 
these houses until a little more than two years ago, according to 
some (this was the time that two priests of the Cross were in 
Mexico trying to arrange for the entry into the Texas country), or, 
until the time their enemies, the Yojuanes, burned these houses, 
according to the Indian interpreter. This was when, so he says, 
they saw the children ascend in smoke and they have never come 
down again. In these houses there are two little chests about three 
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palm lengths long, and raised upon a wooden altar with four little 
forked poles with curious covers of painted reed. 

In company with another priest, I found that, inside these 
chests there were four or five little platters or vessels of black 
wood like a circular shield, all curiously worked and having four 
feet. Some represented little ducks, having the head and tail of a 
duck. Others had the head and tail of an alligator or lizard. In 
addition to this there were many feathers of various shapes and 
colors, handsful of feathers of wild birds, a white breast knot, some 
rolls of ornamental feathers, crowns made of skins and feathers, 
a bonnet of the same, many little carved crane bones which serve 
them as flutes or fifes, others of carved reeds with the necessary 
holes, and many other little instruments which they use in their 
mitotes or dances. One of these little houses in which the two 
little chests are located is very clean and well swept. The fire 
temple is like the parish house or cathedral for the Asinais. There 
is another among the Naichas, still another among the Nacocdoches 
and the Nazonis. They carry fire from this temple to those houses. 
Usually the Naichas and Ainais gather for their special feasts of 
the year in one temple and the Nacocdoches and the Nazonis in 
the other temple which is located among the Nacocdoches. All of 
the houses, or most of them, are supplied with fire from the prin- 
cipal temple—not that it is carried every day, but they are supplied 
therefrom when the houses are built, and they keep it burning. 
If it goes out at any time, they consider it a sign that all that 
family will die and they bring new fire from the fire temple with 
great ceremony which I will describe in the proper place. They 
are very much afraid of angering the fire and they offer up to it 
the first tobacco and the first fruits of their corn, a portion of the 
game they kill, and a part of all their crops. They claim that fire 
created all of these things for them. However, some of the de- 
luded people claim that men came up from the sea and spread over 
all the earth. They call these fire and water creatures nicaddi 
but they always include fire in their ceremonies. They say that 
in the beginning there were many demons in the land who killed 
them and caused them great damage. They say these demons were 
giants, big and horrible. Some say that these Indians are descend- 
ants of bears, others of dogs, others of otters, and others of 
coyotes and foxes. When I asked them why, they said: 
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Seeing the damages these evil spirits or demons inflicted, their 
ancestors transformed themselves into these animals, but they were 
rational men, women and children at the same time. These Indians 
understand well and confess a belief in the immortality of the soul. 
This is evidenced by the burials and the funeral honors they pay 
as follows. They prepare the dead body for burial, after first 
bathing it, by clothing it in the best clothes they have or in fresh 
deer skins. With great lamentations, they keep it for several hours 
in the home. They provide great quantities of pinole, corn, and 
other eatables. If it be a man, they collect his bows and arrows, 
his knife, and the other things needed in life and, if it be a woman, 
all her domestic utensils, canisters, grinding instruments, and 
earthen-ware vessels, because they say the dead will have need of 
them where they are going. When asked where the souls of those 
who die go, they answered, that, as soon as the souls leave the body 
they travel towards the west and from there they rise once more 
into the air and go close to the presence of the great captain 
whom they call caddi ayo. From thence they go to wait in a house 
located towards the south, called the House of Death. And being 
asked what death was and if it was not eternal, [they said] that 
they believe or persuade the old people to believe that every body 
is very happy there and that there is no hunger, nor sickness, nor 
suffering, and that every body remains in the condition they were 
when death overtook them, so that if a woman dies when she is 
pregnant she will continue to be in this condition, while if she 
dies with a child at her breast, she will continue to nurse it—and 
other errors of a similar nature. But they do not say a man and 
his wife will be re-married after death. By chance, I asked them 
if any body went to this place without punishment. They said, 
yes, except those who were wicked—and they consider such, only 
those who are their enemies. They say that these enemies go to 
the house of texino who is the devil, and that he punishes them 
very severely. They do not consider adulterers, sodomites, con- 
cubines, or thieves even worthy of punishment and they conceive 
of suffering as applying only to physical pains. So when they 
bury a person, they go through all the prayers or forms of their 
saints. They say that the dead or going to rest and that they 
will cease from any wrong thing they did, but that, if they do not 
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pray, the devil will take them to his house. In any case it 
amounts to the same thing. 

The honors or funeral ceremonies for those who die in war or 
when absent from their homes is celebrated in the following man- 
ner. All the people are invited for the appointed day and sufficient 
quantities of the foods available at the season are provided. Al- 
most a gun’s shot from the house, they build a pile of small wood. 
All gather together, the mourners, men and women stretched upon 
their beds. A leader among their holy men appears and speaks 
a few words to them. They set up a weeping, or it might better 
be called a howling in which the mourning women join. About 
seven men leave the house, turn their faces toward the east and 
say their prayers. In front of them they have a very small vase 
in which there is moist corn meal. After the leader of the old 
men finishes a prayer they take part of the ground corn from the 
little vessel and scatter it to the four winds. Three of them, who 
serve as patrons of the funeral, eat the rest of it. They then re- 
enter the house and the mourners renew their clamor. All the 
captains sit down in their order. The patrons seat themselves 
near the mourners and tobacco and meal is then offered to the old 
saint. He takes it and walks around the fire which is in the 
center of the house. He repeats the formula, throws some of the 
meal and tobacco into the fire, and then turns and presents it to 
the patrons. This done, two or three Indians come forward and 
present bows and arrows to the wife or the mother of the deceased. 
Then, one after another, the captains step forward and offer one, 
six, or eight arrows to the bereaved, according to the condition 
of each. The women then express their condolence and present 
their gifts of beads, a knife, or clothing. This is all collected and 
all the ornaments of the deceased are added to it. The Indians 
roll this up, add some fine deer skins, and cover it with a mat 
woven of reeds. In the meantime an old man and a young man 
unite in singing a very mournful song. One of the patrons takes 
the roli on his shoulders and carries it to the fire. Another carries 
a handful of dry grass and another fire. When they reach the pile 
of wood, they set fire to it on all sides, throw the mat and all the 
arrows and clothing on top of it, and burn them to ashes. The 
confusion is increased by the mournful cries of the mourners and 
friends. In the meanwhile some of those in the circle laugh and 
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joke. The whole ceremony is crowned by a feast which is divided 
among all those present. This ended, the company disbands. All 
this, so they say, is in order that the soul of the deceased may go 
to the house of rest and when it returns to view its body it will 
find what has been done with it. 


CHaptTer XI 


Various Other Rites Which These Asinats Indians Very 
Punctiliously Observe® 


As soon as a child is born the saints begin to go through various 
ceremonies with it, which seem to show a desire to represent bap- 
tism. When the new born child is six or eight days old, they 
inform one of their priests. He comes to the house and takes his 
particular seat and they place the young child in his arms. He 
caresses it and talks for a long time into its ear. Next he bathes 
it all over in a large vessel and asks its parents what name he is to 
give it. Usually the name they bestow upon it is the diminutive 
of the name of the parents. If it is a girl this same office is per- 
formed by a decrepit old woman who is also a quack. A great 
number of the rabble have been assigned to this particular person 
as parishioners. To conclude the ceremonies, gifts, in the forms 
of remuneration, are made to those officiating and they that day 
feast sumptuously on what they secure. Marriage endures among 
these people only so long as it is not unsatisfactory to the con- 
tracting parties. In that case new mates are sought. The mar- 
riage is not celebrated with any particular ceremony although the 
man secures beforehand the good will of the fathers or brothers 
of his choice by bringing them some deer or venison which he 
leaves at the door of the house without saying a word. If the in- 
mates take the meat inside and eat it, it is an unmistakable sign 
that they consent to the arrangement. The man does not have 
to secure the consent of the woman for she always falls in with 
the wishes of her parents. They then live together as animals, as 
Father Acosta describes it, in speaking of the Indians of Peru. 
As to fidelity, some of them make much of it and punish their 
wives with a beating if they catch them at fault. Others make 
nothing of it or regard it as a joke. Ordinarily these Indians care 
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little if their wives have intimate relations with other men of the 
tribe. It is nothing for them to speak freely with each other about 
it with jokes and suggestive remarks as it were a fine jest. The 
great depths of immorality in which they live can be seen from 
this. 

The whole country is cursed with the pest of doctors or medicine 
men. They are a mixture of superstitions and lies, with a great 
admixture of trickery, which I do not yet know to be real witch- 
craft. These much bepainted medicine men have their own par- 
ticular insignia or feathers which they wear upon their heads and 
curious necklaces of serpents’ skins, and a seat in the houses which 
is higher than the seat for the captains. To cure a patient, they 
build a big bonfire and provide an abundance of fifes and an 
abundance of feathers. Their instruments are little polished sticks 
with slits like a snake’s rattles. These rubbed on a_ hollow 
skin make a noise nothing less than infernal. Before playing 
they drink their brewed herbs, covered with foam. They then, 
without moving at all, begin to dance to this infernal music 
and the songs of the condemned, for to this alone can the chanted 
jargon of the medicine men be likened. The ceremony lasts from 
the middle of the afternoon until near dawn. The medicine man 
stops his singing at intervals to apply his cruel treatment to the 
patient whom they have sweating on a grate over many coals that 
are kept burning under the bed. . . . In the midst of the 
piteous complaints, the medicine man explains that the treatment 
he is giving is very mild. The doctors continue to suck and to 
spit. They put into their mouths a worm or blood which they 
have previously provided and declare that they took it from the 
body of the patient. It is certain that they devour whatever 
physical possessions the patient may have for their pay (whether 
the sick person lives or dies), for their cruel treatment lasts as long 
as there is anything they can eat or take. With other patients 
they cover the liver with stones and really suck their blood. They 
do the same thing for snake bites, spitting the poison from between 
their open lips. This is reasonable because the effect follows 
naturally. They declare they can divine whether or not the pa- 
tient will die. If it is a prominent person there is a meeting of 
medicine men and each one tries out his own prescription. 
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Naturally a cure sometimes follows because of these remedies for 
they apply the herbs with which this country abounds. 

The great quantities of bitter drinks which the medicine men 
drink under the pretense that it is for the benefit of the patient, is 
a fantastic illusion, for this method of healing is reserved for the 
Divine Physician who himself took the bitter potion of gall and 
vinegar to heal our iniquities. And, Christ being the patient, we 
are the ones who gain life eternal. It sometimes happens that the 
pain or sickness is caused by a tumor or swelling. For this they 
apply the treatment of the stone and sucking with the lips. They 
make the whole nation believe that sickness has it origin in the 
evil deeds committed by the neighboring nations of the Bidais, 
Ays, and Yacdoas, who have many witch doctors. These, so the 
Asinais say, come in secret or send the disease which they call 
aguain from their country because they are wicked and witches. 
In explanation of the etymology of this word it must be said that 
aguian means a pointed thing that has a sharp point like an arrow, 
that it is shot from a bow which they call tezino and we call the 
devil, and that it strikes the patient. To remove this point or 
arrow, which they say is like a big white needle, they have their 
dances, songs, and treatments above mentioned. Before undertak- 
ing them, they call to their aid the Bidais medicine men. They 
declare that the Bidais come to aid them in the shape of owls or 
tecolotes which the devil brings to them on these occasions. There 
are three kinds of owls on earth and when the Indians hear the 
sound of the hoot of an owl they raise a shout of joy as if they had 
won a victory. To this superstition they add another to the effect 
that the false god whom they call ynicit comes to their aid because 
he is moved by their songs and prayers. These medicine men are 
the instigators of all the deception and foolishness of the Indians. 
They recite or mutter disjointed phrases through their teeth, with 
their faces turned toward the wall or toward a post in the house. 
They then take tobacco and throw it in the fire. They take a 
little of the meat which they secure from the buffalo and throw it 
also into the fire. Other little bits they throw to the four winds 
which they worship in all their functions. When they smoke they 
throw a handful of smoke in each of the main directions, first to- 
ward the captain above, who is none other than the one who fell 
into the abyss. 
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It is the duty of these medicine men to take the measure for 
building the houses, to be present at the blessing of the new build- 
ing, and to be first at the function of feasting. The number of 
these medicine men is so great that even when one of the heads of 
this hydra is cut off by death, additional heads in the persons of 
new ministers of lies raise up at every step. These are certain 
young fellows who have scarcely reached the age of twenty years 
and because each wishes to excel, they take great pride in becoming 
expert. A great number of the old fakirs or saints, with a bunch 
of medicine men, gather together, dressed for a feast in all the 
finery they have. They offer drinks to the prospective medicine 
men. The latter consume great quantities of tobacco. This, with 
their drinks, causes them to lose their senses, to make faces, and to 
fall upon the ground like drunken men. Here they remain either 
really senseless or pretending to be, for twenty-four hours, as if 
dead, until they decide to come to and begin to breathe. They 
then relate what they have dreamed or whatever their imagination 
suggests to them. They say that their souls were far from them. 
The candidate then begins his song and this discordant music con- 
tinues for eight days, the novices relieving each other and the 
assembled women adding their discordant cries. During these 
songs the Indians attack the pots which they never cease stirring 
on the fire and they fill their stomachs while the candidates enter- 
tain the crowd with their songs and dances. These medicine men 
are very much respected and highly regarded by everybody. They 
are, in the general estimation, the oracles of all their deceptions. 
In truth, the devil, who is the instigator of all this foolishness, 
could not have left them a better patrimony than this trade to en- 
able them to secure from the Asinais the best meat, and the first 
fruits of their crops. The greatest happiness to which they aspire 
is to be the one selected to help them build their houses and gather 
their crops. Among the Nacoedoches, who are also Asinais, the 
medicine man usually receives death if he does not effect a cure or 
if his reputation as a healer becomes poor. In this case, the rela- 
tives of the man who dies as the result of the unsuccessful treat- 
ment, seize him with their claws, and beat him in the temples 
with sticks until he can not get well. In short, these medicine 
men are the greatest obstacles to the conversion of many who would 
receive holy baptism if they were not afraid of their threats. 
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They persuade the patients that life is destroyed by holy bap- 
tism; and when, in spite of them, certain persons have been bap- 
tized, the medicine men usually abandon them under the pretense 
that the waters of baptism has caused the disease to take such a 
form that all their skill can not avail to cure it. Many of these 
abandoned creatures have sought help among the Spaniards; and, 
through the mercies of God, after being abandoned by their own 
people, we have seen them recover and regain perfect health. The 
devil inspires all this. Among these medicine men or doctors, 
there are some who are graduates in astrology. In the month or 
moon of February, which they call sacabbi there is a mass meeting 
of all the people. Having previously hunted rabbits, wild cats, 
wild birds, and badgers, having provided dry meat—which they 
have all the year round—and secured ground meal and other 
edibles which the country produces, of which the Indian women 
bring each a portion, they begin the celebration in the morning 
in the house where all the doctors and wise old men assemble. 
Two or three of them spend the morning in brewing tea from the 
laurel leaves while the old men drink the potion. Then 
with their faces turned toward the wall, they pray to the 
captain on high. They take the wing of an eagle, which they call 
ygui they use it in their dances and songs, and they carefully pre- 
serve it. In the meantime they salute the fire by throwing ground 
tobacco on it and continuously pass the pipe of tobacco from hand 
to hand. They then go through motions to show that the eagle 
whose feathers they are using has risen on high to consult with 
the captain who is there in regard to the weather for the year. 
When the old men have made their almanacs in private while 
muttering between their teeth, they come out and make it known 
or manifest to the public, saying, for instance that this year—as 
they told me of 1718—will be abundant in nuts and acorns but not 
in corn for the water will fail at the best season. The years when 
there are many ticks (and they have them every year) they say 
they will have an abundance of beans. If it rains a great deal in 
March and April they say there will be but little water in June, 
July, and August. And their prognostications are so foolish that 
they usually lose their crops from an excess of rain. 

They forecast future events from many things that happen 
naturally. When the men are off on a buffalo hunt or in quest of 
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their enemies in war, and it happens that a number of little birds 
come, they take it as a sign that the absent ones are near. They 
call these birds banit. When they go out to war they have a gen- 
eral meeting in the house of their captain and give drinks to the one 
whom they consider most valiant until he loses or pretends to lose 
his senses. After a day and night he declares that he saw where 
the enemy were and reports whether or not they were prepared. 
From this they forecast victory. They do the same thing on the 
road when they go on a journey. With the tail of a fox they make 
an astrolabe to see future events. All their dances, prayers, and 
ceremonies around the fire are accustomed to have such good 
effect that last year when the prognostication was that they would 
conquer the Yojuanes, their enemies, the poor Naicha were whipped 
and lost many who were left captives. They consider it a sure 
sign if they fan the fire in winter with a fan or wing that such a 
snow or cold spell will soon come that everything will be killed. 
Often when they see us fanning the flames with these things they 
want to take them out of our hands. They say that we are fools 
or crazy to do such a thing and that we are not afraid because we 
are covered with clothes. When we reproach them with their 
foolishness, they declare that our fire is different because it is 
made with a rock and iron while that of the Asinais is made with 
sticks rubbed one on another. A little time ago they were asked 
why they did not, like all the Indians at the missions of the 
Asinais and the Naichai, leave their houses during buffalo time, 
when all the Nazonis and Nacocdoches all left? A fakir answered 
that it was so the fire would not go out if wood failed, that the 
Nazonis and Nacocdoches had a different kind of fire which they 
made by rubbing two little sticks together. In this way they 
could leave their fire hanging up in their houses while the Ainais 
and Naichas had fire from their forefathers. The tradition is 
still preserved. 


In Which Other Rites Are Included and Public Functions 
Described’ 


To begin eating their new corn, they summon one of the saints 
from each of the houses. While he stands by one of the posts and 
mutters his prayers between his teeth, a portion of the new crop is 
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cut. Part of it is toasted and part of it is ground in the mortices 
to make atole. When the prayers are ended they present some of 
the food to the old man who throws part of this pittance into the 
fire and puts the rest in his bosom. He usually has to stop to do 
this as it is a considerable portion. Neither acquaintances nor 
friends are lacking at these functions, both of the old man and of 
the family. When they are all gathered together and the first 
fruits are eaten, the Indians are given permission to take and eat 
whatever they like. These saints have fixed very firmly in the 
minds of these Indians the belief that if any part of the crop, large 
or small, either ears or stalks, is cut before these prayers are made, 
the guilty one will certainly be bitten by a snake. Even the dogs 
share in this threat or interdict; so, in order that a dog may not 
eat of the corn, the Indians tie one of his legs or paws to his neck 
so he goes around hungry on three legs so that he may not eat the 
corn, for dogs are extremely fond of it. And when by chance a 
snake bites anyone who has eaten of the corn before the ceremony 
described, they are confirmed in the belief in this superstition. 
Before they go out to hunt deer, they put on a post in their thatched 
huts the dry head of a deer with the neck and horns, while they 
pray to their caddi ayo that he will put the prey into their hands, 
while at intervals they throw pinches of the tobacco that has been 
provided into the fire. When they have performed this ceremony— 
which lasts more than an hour—they put his head at the door of 
the hut and with another just like it they go out in the woods to 
hunt, covering their naked bodies with white dirt. When they have 
killed a deer, they divide the animals. For some time they talk 
into its ear but I do not know the meaning of this puzzle. They 
load themselves with it for the return trip. They throw it down 
at the door and the cooks cut it up. They take pains to see that 
the one who killed it does not eat of it unless the others invite him 
and that he does not take anything else to satisfy his hunger. 
Before they begin their planting they inform all the women in 
order that they may provide food for the day designated. They 
all gather together, old women, girls, and children. They make 
two or three mats of little strips of cane which an old woman, 
who acts as supervisor, provides for them. These they turn over 
to a captain who makes an offering of them in the fire temple in 
order that they may have good crops that year. They end the 
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ceremony by eating together all they have brought from their 
houses and then they adjourn the meeting. There is also a general 
meeting of men and women in the house of the captain where there 
is a small fire temple. Here they cut the wood to make their hoes 
of black walnut. 

They clean a spot of ground about a stone’s throw in circum- 
ference and collect a quantity of wood which they pile up in piles. 
With great joy they distribute dried deer meat, meal and other 
foods which have been provided and depart for their homes much 
pleased. A tamma, who is an official among them, goes around 
and very carefully collects the first fruits of the tobacco, which 
never fails to produce in season. This he delivers to his captain 
whose duty it is to ward off the tempests by his conjuring, to pray 
for rain, and to be the first to bless the first fruits for use. They 
respect him a great deal, and they are careful to get him to help 
them to plant their crops. After the crop has been gathered they 
hold their most notable feast, the one which the greatest number 
of people attend. Then only one or two stay in each house to take 
care of the aged and infirm. Notice is given through the mes- 
sengers some days beforehand so that each may send his offering 
for the feast. Six days prior to this time, the men meet at the 
house of the captain (where there is a small temple and where a 
spot has previously been cleaned). The old men pray and dis- 
tribute the warm drinks of foamy laurel tea. The old man who 
acts as chenesi orders the young men to go out in all directions to 
hunt deer, charging them to return soon and declaring that, in the 
meantime, with the old men, he will continue to make supplica- 
tions to the caddi-ayo. If two or three are hunting, they all return 
to this house. This they repeat on the second day and all the meat, 
with the exception of the head and the intestines, is prepared and 
cooked for the function. When the day arrives they take the best 
woolen clothing they have—which they carefully preserve for this 
purpose—also very fine deer skins, with ruffles decorated with 
little white ornaments, some very black deer skins, decorated with 
the same ornaments, bracelets, and necklaces which they wear only 
on this and other feast days. They all gather at the house desig- 
nated where, on the previous day, they have prepared the things 
needed for the feast. 

It is at night during the new moon in September. The first 
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night the crowd of old conjurers, medicine men, captains, and the 
necessary Officials and servants spend within doors. The rest who 
come lodge outside by families where they build a fire for light as 
well as because the cold is already beginning to be felt. After 
two of the old men say their prayers between their teeth, they 
stand for more than an hour, take tobacco—as well as bits of 
meat—and throw it on the fire which is in the middle of the house. 
Then they sit down on their benches and all the old men and 
captains are given the rest of the meat. They mix with it their 
drinks of brewed wild olives which is served them three or four 
times in an earthenware vase. They take pipes of tobacco which 
they pass around to everybody. They draw from time to time and 
blow the smoke, first upward, then toward the ground, and then to 
the four winds, while all the people gather together as midnight 
approaches. At midnight a crier begins to call all the families in 
their order. They come in by threes, one woman from each house, 
and each presents a pot or small vessel of very fine meal and some 
rolls which they call bajan made of a thick paste of roasted corn 
and the seed of sunflowers. The majordomos then deposit these 
in two big receptacles of their own. In this way the criers con- 
tinue to call and all the houses and families make their gifts. 
This finished, the offering is divided among the old men, the cap- 
tains, and officials of the settlement. The celebration halts for 
some time while some of the young medicine men sleep. Others 
sing together with their instruments for the purpose of driving 
away sleep because there is great effort made not to sleep that 
night. 

From midnight on one of the Indians is stationed as a watchman 
or sentinel. He watches to see when the pleiades are perpen- 
dicular—from the house. They call these stars /as sanatas, 1. e., 
“the women,” because the devil has made them believe that these 
stars are people. He then informs the chief conjurer who goes 
in company with another conjurer to a circle made of green canes 
struck in the ground where there is a big bonfire which three or 
four novices feed continually. The two men seated on an eleva- 
tion serve as masters of ceremony. The Indians are formed, to 
their left, as follows, the old women in the first row or file, behind 
them the married women and the young girls, and, at the end 
the younger girls. The little girls are in front of this file. To the 
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right there is an arbor with a bonfire under it. Three old men, 
dressed in the best they have, consisting of curious buffalo robes, 
go to this fire, each following in the footsteps of the one in front, 
while the women and children in the ranks begin singing. After 
a considerable pause, the old men again approach the circle, danc- 
ing as they come. When they rejoin it, the singing stops and they 
deliver a harangue of pure jargon in a hasty, high-pitched voice 
without saying a single intelligible word. As they arrive in front 
of each woman, she presents them, without rising, with a little pot 
of meal and rolls made of various grains. Each presents her own 
gift. The songs of those in the circle continue and the old men 
go away in silence. In the meantime, the novices, each in his 
turn, carries the offering to the front. This continues for an hour, 
more or less. The songs of the old men and women is continued 
longer although some time elapses before dawn. Then all of them 
become more active to the music of the gourd or calabash filled 
with little stones. This makes the noise which they accompany 
with their voices. As day breaks, they stop singing and five old 
men divide the offering which has been collected. After the song, 
they all await the rising of the sun. Certain young men and boys 
are sent out into the nearby woods as if calling or speaking to the 
sun for the purpose of hastening its coming. Just as it begins to 
rise they run about joyously and gaily and it seems as if they were 
giving thanks for their past crop or were beseeching the sun to aid 
them in the porjects they are beginning. All of one size or age 
are in one line; and, after giving the signal for starting, they all 
run as fast as they can to a tree which is about a gun shot’s dis- 
tance and then return to the starting point. They make this turn 
two or three times until they give out. Then the girls and boys 
in their turn, do the same thing. 

All the relatives are intent upon seeing who gains the advantage 
and this person is the one that carries off the laurels of the oc- 
casion. The wives and female relatives of the man who is left 
behind or becomes tired out without finishing the race, set up a 
terrible weeping, because they say that when this person goes out 
to war, he will be left behind either as a captive or dead, because of 
his lack of speed. This ceremony lasts about an hour. They then 
take hollow logs, covered on top with green branches, bury the 
ends of them, and select eight strong Indian women, who, seated 
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at intervals with sticks in each hand, use each the hollow log as a 
drum, to the accompaniment of the calabash which the old men 
play, and the songs of the men and women singers to the number 
of more than twenty. This music is for the dance in which they 
all engage, old women and girls, old men and boys, and little 
children. They dance in a circle, the men facing the women, keep 
time, moving only their feet. In this cherished frivolity they 
spend the time until midday, when tired and sleepy, each goes 
home to rest from his strenuous exercise. 

Upon occasions when these Indians gain a victory over their 
adversaries they bring back the skulls of their enemies as trophies 
and keep them hanging in a tree until they decide to bury them 
in the course of time. For this ceremony, they gather on an ap- 
pointed night, men and women, at the place where the skulls are 
hanging. They build a number of bonfires and, having provided 
their sad and mournful instruments, they arrange their singers and 
their bands of musicians, painted black. Seated upon the ground, 
covered from head to foot with buffalo robes, and with bowed 
heads, they all sing together. The rest dance without moving 
from the spot, the women in one file and the men to one side. 
This dance lasts the greater part of the night. Then a decrepit 
old Indian with certain young men surround the tree where the 
skulls are, each with an arrow pointed in the same direction. They 
all give a shout or cry. They then turn in another direction and 
do the same thing. From time to time they shoot a gun towards 
the skulls and raise a confused cry in unison. When the morning 
comes they cover their faces and arms with white dirt and carry 
the skulls and inter them in the cemetery which is near the fire 
temple where they spend the rest of the day in celebration. The 
whole thing seems to be the work of hell, the songs as well as the 
ceremonies connected with it. They offer to these skuils ground 
pinole and other foods which the living instead of the dead con- 
sume, after they have said their prayers and gone through with 
their superstitious ceremonies. 

At the beginning of May these Indians have a feast very much 
like those observed in certain villages in Europe, for, from a ref- 
erence to the Thesoro de la Lengua Castellana, it is seen that the 
Zagiles youths are accustomed on the first day of May to place in 
the plaza or in some other spot an elm, stripped except for a bunch 
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of leaves at the top. Here they hold a celebration with various 
games and contests, saying that they are celebrating the May Day. 
In this same way, the Texas Indians celebrate the May festival by 
securing a very tall, straight, slender pine. After cutting off the 
leaving only the top—put it up in a level space. They 





branches 
make two very wide paths, cleaning off the surface so they can run 
faster. These paths come together behind the tree and thus form 
a circle. Innumerable Indians gather together at the rising of the 
sun and begin to run along these paths, one after the other. They 
choose the strongest and the lightest. The one who runs around 
the May tree the greatest number of times without pausing is the 
victor and he is the one who receives the most applause. After 
they are tired out they generally have refreshments which the 
Indian women have provided. This is the day most celebrated 
among them, because it is a test for learning how to run when they 
fight their enemies. 


Cusioms and Natural Traits of the Indians* 


[ have already described the great number of superstitions 
which these people have. It, therefore, is right that I should mix in 
some of the good qualities they have and some of the wise regula- 
tions by which they govern themselves. As a general rule, the 
Asinais Indians are naturally quick, intelligent, friendly, high 
minded, and without low thoughts. As to personal appearance, 
they are well built and robust, but, at the same time light and 
strong, always ready for war expeditions and of good courage. 
They preserve an inviolable peace, but they never form a truce or 
make friends with an enemy. AIl of these people have their prin- 
cipal captains. His office is perpetual and one of his sons or rela- 
tives inherits it when he dies. There is no controversy or litigation 
in this arrangement. If the chief captain dies, leaving only a 
small son, the Indians recognize him as their head and, during 
his minority, they furnish him a counsel composed of caziques 
who supply the place of chief and carry him to all the meetings 
of the zagalejo. They assign to him the highest seat. He usually 
sleeps or runs around while the older people are holding their 
conferences. In addition to these, the whole nation elects a per- 


*‘Tbid., Chapter XIII. 
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son who serves them as a general during wars. When they set out 
on a campaign they obey him implicitly, without disregarding an 
order in the slightest degree. Even though they may have traveled 
all day without taking food, they do not even moisten their tongues 
from the water holes they pass until the leader makes camp—after 
exploration has been made to see that no enemy is near. After 
they have gained a victory over their adversaries, the leader sends 
out a number of the Indians he has with him, others remaining to 
guard the camp and the rear. These Indians formerly used bows 
and arrows and shields in their wars with other Indians. But at 
this time, they have secured so many guns, due to their proximity 
to the French, that they know how to manage them skillfully and 
use them for war, for hunting when at home, and always carry 
them when traveling. 

In warm weather the men go about with only a breech clout to 
cover them. In cold weather they are protected by buffalo skins, 
beautifully painted and dressed. They do not wear their hair long 
but cut close, leaving it about two finger lengths long, all very 
much alike and carefully combed. The men love very much to 
wear certain curious ornaments in their ears and when they secure 
earrings, beads, or necklaces, they wear them around their necks, 
or on their ankles and knees in their fiestas. They paint their 
faces with vermilion and bears’ grease so as to be redder and 
slicker. They leave a thin lock of hair in the middle of their 
heads like a Chinaman. To this they tie certain very beautiful 
feathers in a very curious manner. In this way each one looks like 
a sprout. When they see the feathers of the chickens from Spain 
which we raise they do not stop until they have collected the 
prettiest colored ones. They keep them in a chest to wear at their 
brightest. On the other hand the women, at all seasons, dress 
quite modestly. They make their clothes from dressed deer skins, 
which cover them from head to foot. These deer skins are very 
black and have a luster which these Indians alone know how to 
produce. It looks like very fine cloth. To make it more graceful 
they border all the edges with little white seed which grow on 
certain plants. By skillfully piercing them they can easily sew 
them on. From another large skin, carefully dressed, and with 
an opening in the middle large enough for the head, they cover 
their shoulders and breasts to the waist. They cut all the edges 
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in fringe, so the garment is very pretty. They always wear their 
hair tied, carefully combed, and dressed like a queue. After 
gathering it into a knot, they tie it in a curious knot at the neck 
with a red rabbit skin which they have colored for the purpose with 
an herb which grows throughout the whole region. None of these 
Indian women have more than one line painted in the middle of 
their faces, but they tattoo their arms and breast very curiously. 
This is done with a pointed instrument used when they are 
children. 

All the house work falls upon these poor women, for they are 
the ones who grind all the meal in the queer wooden mortars 
which they have for this purpose. They put the meat which their 
husbands have killed to cook in very large pots. From clay, 
they make by hand all the utensils they need for their household 
use. They gather the crops, clean the grain, and keep it very 
carefully. When it is cold they go into the woods to gather nuts 
and acorns for the year’s supply. They are so provident that 
when a guest presents himself at the house, whatever the hour 
may be—they immediately put into his hands a large tray filled 
with food, an abundance of which they have prepared in the morn- 
ing. In fact, these poor Texas Indian women are of good features 
and nearer white than red. They are naturally kind and always 
inclined towards goodness. If some of the old women who are 
steeped in superstition could be removed, all the young women 
would gladly listen to all that is offered them by the evangelical 
ministers, both because they are naturally good and because they 
would not hear these fables with which the leaders have fed them. 
It is true that this whole people, because the clear light of the 
gospel has not shone upon them, live in the shadow of death, their 
spiritual insight obscured by superstitions and errors. But he 
who remembers that people as rational as our ancient Spaniards 
committed greater sins than these before the coming of the Apostle 
James, and that those who were accounted as wise men among 
the Aeropigitas also committed greater sins, it will be clearly seen 
that these Texas Indians may be considered less deceived by the 
wiles of the devil than those, and that we should not feel anger 
towards these poor gentiles—especially when the barbarity of the 
gentiles of Europe, which later continued in America, be re- 
called. Consequently they are more capable of understanding all 
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the truths of the Catholic Church, especially since they are less 
bound by the natural laws and are not actually opposed to the pro- 
posals made to them for their eternal salvation. God gave these 
people a quick perception. If they are recognized to be clever in 
understanding material things it is easy to see that they will turn 
their minds to things eternal if they are taught. 

The Texas Indians maintain an inviolable peace with the sur- 
rounding nations and they all preserve their own customs without 
any occasion being furnished for trouble; for, if it happens that a 
private individual does any damage or steals any of the many horses 
they possess, the aggrieved tribe sends to that band one of their 
principal men with a notice for the caziques to gather together, 
have the delinquent brought into their presence, force him to re- 
turn the stolen property, and give him a sharp reprimand, threaten- 
ing that if he repeats the offense, they will expel him or make an 
example of him. They observe strict justice in their dealings 
with each other. When one takes anything from another, the 
aggrieved person does not make a complaint, but presents the case 
to the principal captain. After consultation with the other cap- 
tains and the old men, he makes the delinquent give satisfaction. 
He leaves the parties so well satisfied that there is no cause for 
future trouble. The way in which they most clearly show their 
civilization is in the embassies which they send to various settle- 
ments, especially when they wish to call them together for war. 
The captains receive the person who goes as an ambassador with 
great honor. They assign him the principal seat and, following 
their custom, give him a great many presents while preparing the 
reply they are to give him. They are so strict in the observance 
of their pledges that they do not fail, even a day, in gathering to- 
gether to go in search of the enemy. The most outspoken of whom 
are the Apaches. Upon the occasions on which the Caddoaches, 
who live toward the north, come forty leagues to the Texas country, 
they send a messenger in advance to give information of their 
coming. Hostages are immediately exchanged and information 
furnished all the houses in the settlement so that the necessary 
provisions may be prepared. Each gives liberally and all the 
caziques come out with their captains to receive them several 
leagues before they reach the settlement. They all dress in gala 
attire according to their custom. After they arrive at the houses 
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the give dances and festivals and exchange gifts of whatever the 
country yields in abundance. Thus they renew their friendship 
and make treaties to defend each other against their enemies. 

They observe this same custom with the tribes that lie to the 
south who live near the shores of the Mexican Gulf. They are in 
the habit of coming to the aid of the Texas Indians. To keep them 
well disposed in times of war, the Texas Indians entertain them 
every year after the crops are gathered which is the time when 
many families, men and women, come to visit the Asinais. This 
is also the time at which they trade with each other for all the 
things they lack in their own settlements. They preserve close 
friendship with all the Indians who are subject to the French and 
when one party visits the other, the exchange of courtesies is very 
marked. The preparations for receptions are very great. These 
Indians have been so carefully trained in politeness by the French 
and our Indians try not to be outdone by them in politeness and 
courtesies. They do not yield a point in proving themselves equally 
as warlike and valiant. For this reason, they make a show of 
handling their guns with dexterity and of running on their horses 
at great speed, for, although the Natchitoches have a greater 
number of guns than the Texas Indians, the number of horses 
they have is limited. The latter thus travel on foot while the 
Texas Indians ride on horseback with great skill, their feet hang- 
ing loose and, traveling at a great rate, they guide their horses with 
only a slender cord which they use in place of a bridle. This the 
herdsmen call a barbequejo. They have always shown themselves 
friendly and well disposed toward our Spaniards, although, be- 
cause of personal interest, they are also very much inclined toward 
friendship with the French. They do not have the same intimacy 
with them that they have with the Spaniards, with whom they 
trade more openly and with whom commerce is less selfish—as will 
be recognized by anyone who has been where trade with both 
nations is conducted. It is not necessary to prove the friendship 
of these Indians by any proof save that of the experiences of those 
who have lived among them for some time. For, up to this time, 
I have never seen anyone who has left the country of these poor 
Indians who does not speak of their kindness. 

I could add many other things concerning this matter to this 
mixture, but, for the purpose of avoiding prolixity, I wish to con- 
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clude with the story of an act of perfect courtesy worthy of being 
preserved. I was an eye witness thereof. I relate the story as 
follows: When I was president of the Mission of Purissima Con- 
cepcién de los Texas in 1718, upon the occasion when General Don 
Martin de Alarcén came in as governor of that province, advice 
was given to the Indians and, with great joy and delight, they all 
gathered together for the reception. They came out to meet the 
governor who was already to receive them according to the Indian 
custom. A gun’s shot from the mission, the captains appeared on 
horseback. One took his spurs, another his sword, another his 
cane. They then placed him on the shoulders of the principal 
cazique, while still another supported his feet. One of the Indians 
led his horse by the bridle and thus loaded they came to the mission. 
They had already prepared a throne with curious buffalo robes 
which serves as carpets. Before putting him down, they washed 
his face very clean and carefully gave him a pipe of peace con- 
taining tobacco. This is the ceremony by which they declare any- 
one a captain-general among them. Afterwards they had a speech 
made in the name of the whole nation in which they told him 
that two days later all the people would come to that place to 
render obedience. On the third day a great number of persons 
from the four missions, men and women, gathered together with 
their captains. When night came on, they burned a great many 
fires and placed a very skillfully cushioned seat in a doorway to 
give to the governor for investiture. They put on his head a very 
curious feather and, sitting down they began to sing to the ac- 
companiment of fifes and drums, the men and women being in 
separate ranks. Then one after another, in the name of the 
various settlements, each made a speech in his own language and 
began to make offerings to him of beautifully dressed skins and 
many jars of eatables. This ceremony lasted about half the night. 
They enjoyed it so much that the Indians wanted to keep on until 
morning, but, at my request, they consented to finish in their own 
fiesta. They permitted us to rest—which we did. I made a 
speech in the name of the governor, thanking them in their own 
language for their politeness and promising that the Spaniards 
would always favor them. They were very much pleased thereat 
and discontinued their songs until the following day. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
Vy 

Fryday January the 1st 1841 the first day of the year, a cold 
but a beutifull cloudless Sky and the Sun rose in all its Splendor 
I hope that is a good omen, and that our Country may during the 
coming year be disenthraled from all her difficulties, and every one 
be happy. Subscribed to Benayah Thompscn’s School to send 
three Scholars at $50.00 par monay a year—advanced Mr Thomp- 
son twelve dollars good monay— mail from the East, a letter 
from Sam Norriss, nothing particular News from the west— 
mexicans 7000 East of the Rio Grande 13000 behind— Beder- 
shin— hang the Banner eta well let them come— Charles 
is getting better thank God.— 

Saturday January 2d 1841 beutifull weather, but it is very 
cold, Sold public Stores to day Exepting the Powder, which at 
the Suggestion of general James Smith I posponed— we may 
want it before long— the Lodge met in the Evening, rented 
Douglass House for two months at $15 pr month 

Sunday the 3d 1841 very fine weather made an engagement 
with a Mr Blair to bring me a Saddle Horse, from Tennessee, 
which he will bring next October or November nothing trans- 
pired to day worth Speaking of no further [news] from the west 

Monday January the 4 1841 Cloudy—warm weather nothing 
of consequence passed, saw an old acquaintance a Mr Stamps from 
Mississippi, a Ball in the Evening at Chevalliers, was well at- 
tended, and went off O. K. 

Tuesday the 5th. fine mild weather— Sale day, to day much 
Land was offered for sale by the Sheriff but none brought 2/3ds 
of its valuation, so they are to be sold on a 12 months credit— 
settled and paid my account to Chevallier up to date— (thank 
god) Joseph. S. Cook, was accused, and brought up before me 
for Larceny, gave Bail to appear for Examination on fryday the 
15 inst— Town full of People 

Wednesday the 6th Clowdy and warm in the morning, Rain 
(very heavy) about 10. A. M. North wind at 12. Clear in the 
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Evening— made out my quarterly returns to Post Master genl— 
revenue in the Department, decreased since last year 

Thursday the 7th cold & clowdy in the morning, fine in the 
afternoon rode out with general Cleveland to my Moral, place to 
sell it to him, asket $3.50 pr acre, offered me $600. for the place— 
could not agree— Bought a Poney of Arnold Evans, a german 
for $25.00 paid him $17.50 on account, hired said Evans one 
month at $20 pr month, to work on farm 

Fryday the 8th— Cold during the day, Moderated at night 
Jeremie is very Sick, of Plurisy, Doctor Starr attends on him. 
Emigrants are still coming in, Col Pierpont and Son passed, to 
Shebyville— Lodge met in the Evening Conferred 3d on Doctor 
Hyde. aniversary of Battle of Orleans 

Saturday the 9th Cold & rainy, rained nearly all night Kept 


at [it] all day— nobody Stirring, had a meeting of the Lodge— 
m. g. whitaker 3d d. Jeremy continous to have fever— 


g. 
Sunday January 10 1841 rain & cold in the morning clear in 
the afternoon. mr John Durst was in Town to day asked him 
if he would pay the $200. for Nat Norriss— was answered, 
no— so that the suit I had commenced but Stayed the regular 
proceds will be carried on to morrow— Several Persons from the 
west, did not gather any news— wrote several Letters, one to 
Kaufman one to S. Norriss, and others— Jeremy still very Sick 

Monday the 11th very fine weather felt unwell last night 
effect of Cold. County Court to day adjourned till to morrow, 
without doing any business, Road Commissioners met, more new 
Roads were Ordered to be Surveyed— _ bad business if the Public 
Roads we now have would be kept in good order we would do much 
better then to make more new bad Roads, I declined being a candi- 
date for ass[o]ciate Justice J. M. Watkins & B. Blake were 
elected. a large meeting was held by the Citizens of this County 
for the purpose of taking into consideration a proposition Robert 
S. Patton has made for clearing out the Angelina from Travis to 
the Sabine Bay for $10000. the Citizens being present John H. 
Hyde Esq Sr was called to the Chair and myself appointed Secre- 
tary, General Rusk addressed the Meeting in a forcible and Elo- 
quent manner pointing out the advantages that would arrise from 
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the opeining of Navigation of that River near $3400 were sub- 
scribed”®> Lodge met this Evening, Jeremy Still very Sick 


Tuesday the 12th January Cold, rainy day— County Court 
in session— Judge Hart indisposed did not attend the County 


Court. the man I had hired got beastly drunk. discharged him! 
dishonorably— !—rained all day, and most part of the night—till 

Wednesday the 13th Cold, damp, weather County Court went 
trough their business— held Justices Court today, not many 
suits to decide Placide sick to day— Jeremiah still sick get- 
ting worse, paid Palmer, fr Schooling $10.00 good monay 

Thursday the 14th very cold, frost (heavy) last night Splen- 
did sun this morning, Counselor Hyde, Munroe Hyde & Mr Hen- 
derson set up last night with Jeremy, he is getting worse— in 
my opinion he will not get over it— 

Fryday 15th Poor Jeremy is gone, to that bourne from whence 
no traveler returns— he died at 12 Oclock last night, under in- 
tense suffering, had his Senses to the last moment, the last words 
he Spoke were Mama. Sister. two names dear to him he re- 
quested nothing before his Death, though concious he was dying. 
he only requested me to be present in time to tell him good by— 
poor fellow—! he was an honest, industrious, and virtuous young 
man Peace be with thee, my dear Jeremy— Funeral took place 
at 4 past four P. M. attended by all the Citizens of the Place— 
J. H. Holland Esqr. made a Short but feeling address, wrote to 
Oliver Rouquir— 

Saturday 16th rained all night— rains still at 10. A. M. 
Placide very sick last night, I do not feel well this morning Kept 
raining all day, feel better this Evening. Placide a little better— 

Sunday the 17 January 1841 Tremendous frost and Snow last 
night, the Coldest weather I have experienced in Texas, sun came 
out, but did not melt the ice nor even the Snow, continued freez- 
ing in the Shade all day tremendously cold this afternoon, 
Kept close to the fire all day, and done more writing then I have 
done at any day during the last month Placide is better to day, 
the Cold is so intense that some young Piggs froze to death— 

Monday 18th very Cold weather, but not so disagreable as 


*The San Augustine Journal and Advertiser of January 28, 1841, stated 
that the clearing out of the Angelina would make Nacogdoches a seaport 
town, nearly, with navigation right at its door. 
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yesterday saw some skating to day no business doing. received 
some San Augustin Papers and a Letter from Mr Gould 

Tuesday the 19th las night rained and froze as soon as it fell 
on the grownd, so that all the grownd is covered with a Cake of 
ice, at the eminent risk, of falling I succeeded in getting to the 
office— weather moderated near noon and towards Evening all 
the ice off the grownd, notwithstanding the inclement weather 
several waggons came in 

Wednesday 20th weather still moderating ice disapearing 
very fast— held an Examining Cou[r]t to day in the Case of 
Republic vs J. T. Cook for Cow Stealing— engaged all day in 
hearing evidence and listening to speaches of attorneys— bound 
Cook over in $2500 to appear at next district Court— 

Thursday 21st ice me[1]ting, but weather is still cold, wet, 
unpleasant. held an examing Court Joseph & Steward Meredith 
for Cow Stealing bound over to the District Court, in $1000 
each with good security, received a Letter from Chas. H. Clarke 
respecting Ogilvy’s Estate 

Fryday the 22d January 1841 Cloudy & Cold in the morning— 
the glorious Sun shone at noon— a perfect Stranger !—Sold sev- 
eral articles belonging to James Latham at auction amount about 
75$ postponed the Sale thier being no monay!!!!!! 

Saturday the 238d fine weather to day several persons from 
the Country in Town— nothing particular, happened up to 12 
oclock noon— rented the upper part of the Stone House to J. 
H. Holland Esqr. for twenty dollars pr month, one half of said 
sum to go to the widow findley and the other half to the Heirs 
of Juan mora 

Sunday the 24th fine weather in the morning cloudy towards 
noon but no rain, a mail arrived from Redriver the first this year! 
wrote to Gould 

Monday the 25th fine weather not too Cold nor too warm 
Probate Court in Session to day, my Suit about the Loco Land 
Claim came up, which was decided in my favor— obtained also 
an Order of Court to sell the Land Certificates of Conrad Hige- 
nauer. Lodge met in the Evening, gave Judge Hart the 1st de- 
gree 

Tuesday the 26th Cloudy, occasi[o]naly rain, all day a gentle- 
man from Mississippi a Mr ..... [blank] was intoduced to 
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me, as a gentleman wanting to purchase Land, made an arrange- 
ment with him to go and show him the Loco Land next Sunday 
Settled with Mr Payne formerly of Natchitochez gave him my 
note for $36.00 send all Letters I had lately written by him to 
Natchitochez 

Wednesday the 27th very warm, Sometimes cloudy and some- 
time we could see the sun, wrote to the Editor of the San Augustin 
Paper— determined to send for a mail towards the East, noth- 
ing from the west yet— settled with Doctor Starr, gave him my 
note for Seventy one dollars 

Thursday January the 28th rainy weather till near night when 
the sun came out a little time, wrote to muse, and send him a 
certificate of the time his contract for carrying the mail was 
efected— which was 10 January 18407 Send the letter by a 
Mr McGree, wrote several Letters, to the members of the Lodge, 
on Business concerning that institution 

Fryday the 29th weather mild, Sun appeared occasionally Genl 
Rusk went to Crocket, send a letter to B. A. Vanzicle by him, no 
news yet from the west—no—nor East 

Saturday the 30th fair during the day rain after Sun down— 
Court day, disposed of several Cases many People in Town, The 
Pope’s Legate I understand arrived late this Evening, put up at 
the Tavern, too late to see him after the Lodge Closed, which 
Convened to night as a regular meeting, raining hard at 4 past 
9 oclock— 

Sunday the 31th rain! rain!! rain!!! was introduced to the 
rt reverend Mr Timan and the rt revd Mr Odin, the first Vicar 
general of the Pope in Texas, the second the Bishop (that will be 
of Texas) two most learned men, they said Mass at the Stone 
House this morning, and notwithstanding the bad weather there 
was the largest, and most respectable congregation present that 
I have ever seen, during the performance of the Service, Mr Ti- 
man preached from..... [blank] and gave an Explanation 
of the service then performing in such a Chaste and eloquent 
language as perhaps never has been used by any Divine in Nacog- 


**Muse had the contract for carrying the mail on route number three 
from Cincinnati to Nacogdoches, via Crockett and Douglass; distance 
ninety-two miles. Post Office Department, Ledger, p. 13, Archives, State 
Department. 
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dochez before; service again in the afternoon, Mr Timan was more 
eloquent then in the morning, the rain was pouring down in tor- 
rents, yet the House was crowded with Ladies, and gentlemen. 

Monday the 1st February Cool but no rain, & sometime had a 
little Sunshine— Election day for Sheriff, County Clerk, and 
Coroner, result not known as yet 9 P. m. saw a Mr Price from a 
large Landholder, promised to go with him to John Norriss on 
attoyac to morrow if the Bayous are not all Swimming, the rd 
Messrs. Timan & Odin, Judge Hart & Taylor dined with us to 
day, was still more charmed with the Conversational Powers of 
those gentlemen, then with the Preaching yesterday 

Tuesday February the 2d fine weather to day bought a Piece 
of Land to day for my wife situated between the two bayous 
Lanana & Banito, all the Land between said Bayous, is now mine 
which lies East of the Street which passes in front of my House, 
it is payable in one year the price $.... [blank] sold some 
goods at auction for L. Myers ($63.93?) posponed going with 
Mr Price till to morrow, dined with Mr Taylor the Red Messrs 
Timon & Mr Odin an arrangement was made to build a Roman 
Catholic Church, got Authority from the above very revd divines, 
Chas Chevallier, C. S. Taylor & myself appointed the Principal 
Committee Mr Augustin member of Congress from San Augustin 
returned to day had no time to speak much to him Congress will 
adjourn to day, brought a paper from Kaufman, had preaching in 
the Evening— 


Wednesday February the 3d— good weather— left after 
Breakfast with Mr Price to go to Mr Garrisson Greenwoods’s road 
not very good— passed by John Norriss’s stopped all night at 


Greenwoods good supper, good Bed, eta 

Thursday the 4th the finest day since the 1st day of January, 
returned to Nacogdoches by a different route, passed a deserted 
village of Choctaws— , passed Norriss old place on the Naca- 
mihi, trough Sparks’s Settlement, home, a Letter mail was brought 
from Crocket during my absence, old— brought a Letter from 
Pineda wants me to attend to vincents business letter dated 22d 
November, also a Letter from Kaufman dated 12th, January— 
heard of the death of Mrs Floyd— Bautista chirino brought me 
a Cow & Calf he owed me 
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Diary of Adolphus Sterne 18% 


Fryday February the 5th Cool Clear weather Mr Price paid 
me $30.00 T. M. Duffield from San Augustin arrived here, had 
a conversation with him about the prospect of getting a Press 
established here, thinks it an easy mater to get Reese of the Nat- 
chitochez Herald to come over here with his Press if about $500 
could be subscribed, which in my opinion can very easily be had 

Saturday the 6th Cloudy, nearly raining,—at length a mail 
from the East, brought many Letters, no particular news— Texas 
monay is getting a little better since England has acknowledged 
our independence, many People in Town, but little business doing 

Sunday the 7th Feb. 1841. Cloudy hazy weather— Capt Sker- 
rett passed trough here from Red River he states that Col Cook 
passed yesterday by Joseph Dursts not coming by this place— 
cause unknown— Lodge met to day, nothing done, wrote to the 
Editor of the Journal & Advertiser about mails eta 

Monday the 8th Cold, Hazy, ugly, weather. Col Pierpoint 
arrived to day, left his Son in Shelby County, nothing of conse- 
quence transpired to day— exept a large Emigration of negroes 
from Missi. passed trough, glad of the late Law exempting 
negroes from Execution for debt contracted in the U. S. 

Tuesday the 9th good weather Send of Eastern mail— Col 
Pierpoint left early this morning, rode with him to my place on 
the Aylitos, received some goods to be sold at Auction next Satur- 
day— 

Wednesday the 10th good weather, but cold, paid Chambers 
$16 par monay for Shingling a part of the House, the Revd. Mr 
Odin returned from Augustin, Mr Gould arrived, goes to Crocket, 
Settled with Doctor Irion Struck off even 

Thursday the 11th. very Cold, hard frost last night nobody 
Stirring, Shops nearly all closed. James Durst in Town, a show 
of wax figures in Town. Showed last night, no, go, show again 
to night a real catch penny Concern. 

Fryday February the 12th tremendous Frost last night, sun 
shines out glorious this morning Capt A. Hotchkiss staid with 
me last night 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Francisco de Ibarra and Nueva Vizcaya. By J. Lloyd Mecham. 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1927. Pp. ix, 265. 
$3.50. ) 

The last quarter of a century has seen the development of a 
new approach to the study of the colonization of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Alongside of, and complementary to the extensive 
and intensive research into the progress of European civilization 
westward from the Atlantic seaboard of what was later to become 
the United States, there has appeared a realization that influences 
other than English are to be found in parts of the country, and that 
these influences advanced northward rather than westward. It has 
long been recognized, of course, that at about the same time that 
Jamestown was being established by the English, Santa Fé was 
being founded by the Spaniards; but ordinarily there has been lit- 
tle attempt to explain how and why one group of Europeans 
happened to be planting its civilization in the heart of the con- 
tinent just as another group was reaching its eastern shores. The 
sensational careers and the spectacular events of the Spanish 
conquest have received attention, with the result that Cortez and 
Pizarro, De Soto and Coronado are familiar names. Between 
Coronado’s expedition and the founding of Santa Fé lies an interval 
of more than half a century, during which there is every reason 
to believe that Spanish authorities in New Spain were systemati- 
cally laying the foundation for the occupation of this northern ter- 
ritory. Being systematic, the work of this half-century has seemed 
unattractive in comparison with other periods, and consequently 
has remained unexploited so far as basic research is concerned. 
This study of the career of Francisco de Ibarra as one of the agents 
in building the necessary foundation is, therefore, real pioneer 
work. 

Marking, as it does, the initial venture into an unexplored field, 
it represents a testimonial to the wisdom of the guide who sug- 
gested the subject as well as to the courage of the man who under- 
took the task. And it must stand as a task well done. Taking 
as his subject a man who “is without doubt the least known and 
his achievements the least appreciated” of the proprietary colonizers 
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of northern Mexico, the author begins by giving us a brief intro- 
duction to the man himself and his background. Then turning to 
the environment in which Ibarra’s work was to be done, he gives 
a description of the land of Nueva Vizcaya, its resources, and its 
people. This is followed by a survey of the preceding activities 
of the Spaniards in central Mexico. By this method the fact is 
established that “the founding of Nueva Vizcaya constitutes a 
natural phase of the expansion movement in New Spain which was 
inaugurated after the Cortesian conquest.” With the stage thus 
set for the appearance of the principal actor, we turn again to 
Ibarra, who started his work in 1554 as a youth of sixteen, and 
who, before his death at the age of thirty-six, established for him- 
self the name of “phoenix of the explorers.” The first eight years 
of his work were devoted to preliminary explorations, concerning 
which no definite information has hitherto been available; and the 
present account of that period does not advance beyond the frag- 
mentary stage. The remaining twelve years of Ibarra’s career 
were devoted to more extensive explorations, and to the organization 
of the region which had been occupied by him and his men. Here 
the material is more abundant, and naturally, the narrative is more 
complete. Taken as a whole, the book is perhaps not so much a 
biography of [barra as a history of the conquest of the vast region 
which now embraces the Mexican states of Chihuahua, Durango, 
Sonora, and Sinaloa. But the connecting thread running through 
this history is unquestionably the leadership, initiative, and finan- 
cial support of Ibarra himself. 

Two distinct contributions have been made in the writing of this 
book. In the first place it gives us the nearest approach to an 
adequate narrative that has ever been written on any aspect of 
what might be called the dark age of Mexican history. The second 
contribution is the critical evaluation of the more important parts 
of the relatively inaccessible material. Wherever there seems to 
be a doubt in the author’s mind we are given the benfit of his 
method of analysis. He has adopted the commendable practice of 
refraining from categorical statements unless he has the necessary 
proof. As a result we are able to distinguish between those facts 
which are definitely established, and those which are still doubtful 
because of the contradictory nature of the evidence. Furthermore, 
we are told frankly where a lack of material requires the leaving 
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of gaps in the narrative. Only once does there seem to be a lapse. 
On pages 67 and 69 the author shows that when the testimony of 
Miguel Ruiz de Giral can be checked with other accounts, its ac- 
curacy is doubtful; but on page 68 the story of Ibarra’s first 
entrada into San Juan Valley is based on Giral as the sole au- 
thority. 

The most suggestive chapter in the book is the one on the eco- 
nomic organization of Nueva Vizcaya under Spanish rule. We 
are given a fairly intimate picture of the mining activity as the 
paramount interest; and along with this just enough on farming 
and stock-raising to lead us to believe that there is still room for 
a careful study of economic life in the Spanish-American colonies. 
Another suggestion, which would seem to arise from the nature and 
the location of the materials on which the entire work is based, is 
that the complete history of North America cannot be written 
until Spanish archives have been more thoroughly examined. It 
is significant that of 119 manuscripts listed in the bibliography, 
116 are in the Archivo General de Indias at Seville. Their distri- 
bution through thirty-two different legajos scattered from estantes 
1 to 139 indicates in a small measure the amount of material 
which had to be examined with negative results so far as this 
particular subject was concerned, but which would yield positive 
results on dozens of other subjects in Spanish-American history. 

Two maps serve to indicate the extent of Ibarra’s explorations. 
The bibliography and the index are adequate. On the whole it is 
safe to say that the expressed hope of the author “that he may 
have been instrumental in contributing in a substantial measure 
to the definitive history of the Great Southwest” will be realized. 
This book cannot be ignored in the writing of that history. 

WILLIAM C. BINKLEY. 
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The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 
$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 
$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
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